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THE BIRMINGHAM EXHIBITION OF 
MANUFACTURES AND ART. 


urs is the second Exhibi- 
ie Bireataghans of ; 
in ,of manu- 
amg articles in me, 
egree peculiar to 

Locality. The first was 
held in 1839, during a 
visit of the British Asso- 
ciation for the advance- 
ment of Science; this 
A learned body has revi- 

sited the Town, and the 
event has been commemorated by another Expo- 
sition of the Industrial Arts: of this Exposition we 
now make a report, which we shall endeavour to 
render as worthy as circumstances and time enable 
us to do.* 

In the grounds of a large mansion situated in 
Broad Street, and known as Bingley House, is 
erected the temporary building destined for the 
exhibition we are about to describe. e house 
seems to have been erected and the in- 
closed, at a period when land was not so valuable 
in this portion of Birmingham as it has since 
become. Consequently, enough space has been 
found to erect in face of the house a wooden tem- 
peer pe pene substantial and imposing, of the 
ength of one hundred and twenty- eet, and 
the breadth of y~ ” in which are stationed the 
many articles for exhibition. But it is not only 
within the walls of the building that the exhibition 


* We have at the outset of this article to express our 
deep and earnest sorrow (sorrow in which all our readers 
will participate) at the death of a valuable coadjutor, W. 
Cooke Taylor, L.L.D., who had undertaken the task of 
writing the introduction to this Report; and who was on 
the eve of his departure for Birmingham, with that view, 
when seized with the malady of which he died, This 
sudden loss we cannot, at the present moment, hope entirely 
to repair. Under any circumstances we could not have failed 
to miss the aid of a scholar and a critic so accomplished 
and experienced. By the death of Dr. Taylor we lose a 
powerful ally as well as a valuable friend; for several 
years back (until within the last eighteen months when 
official duties in Ireland occupied all his time) he laboured 
in this Journal to impress upon artists, manufacturers, 
and the public, “ the mercantile value of the Fine Arts” 
a phrase which he was the first to introduce into these 
pages, and which suggested to us the idea of combining 
them with the Useful Arts in this publication, previously 
limited in its plan and character. 

We shall hereafter endeavour to do justice to the 
memory of Dr. Taylor; at present we refer to his death 
only as involving a serious loss in reference to our report 
of the Birmingham Exposition. His zeal and experience 
would have aided us largely; we have, however, obtained 
the very serviceable co-operation of Robert Hunt, Esq., of 
the Museum of Economic Geology, whose knowledge upon 
all matters connected with the science of manufactures has 
been communicated not only through this Journal, but in 
his published volume, “ The Poetry of Science.” And we 
have been also very essentially assisted by F. W. Fair- 
holt, F.8.A., and W. Harry Rogers, Esq.; both of whom 
hot only bring to our aid facilities derived from the study 
and practice of Art, but who are learned in the history of 
ancient and medieval ornament. 

We have also, at the outset, a pleasant, as well as a 
painful duty, to perform ; to thank the manufacturers and 
the “ Exhibition Committee,” for the courteous and prompt 
assistance we have received at their hands. But, for 
which, indeed, our utmost exertions must have failed 
to give this largely Illustrated Report; the whole of 
which has been produced in SOMEWHAT LESS THAN A 
MonTH—collected, drawn, engraved and printed. 














orks are 
in rotation in the centre of the room, followed 


" . Mr, M r 
occupies a side-table immediately ‘onette. tes 


tant and beautiful works, and is followed by Mr. 
Lane, whose brilliant papier-miché attracts uni- 
versal attention by the gorgeous effects he pro- 
duces; the next stall being occupied by the works, 
in glass, of Mr, Rice Harris, the brilliancy and 
beauty of which demand much praise. We now 
Scobey Seed, sonah ton eh copepeed be Sapo 
reac’ occu ‘0 ; 
then come Bacchus & Sons, followed by Jennens 
& idge, when we reach the upper end of the 
room. This is entirely devoted to the stand of 
Messrs. Hardman, the entire wall being decorated 
with their works, and covered with specimens of 
ornamental hangings &c., of a most elaborate and 
beautiful kind, Mr, Walton’s works, in japan, take 
the corner o te Messrs. Jennens & Bettridge, 
followed by Messrs, Minton; and in p 
down this side of the room we pass the stands o 
Messrs. Richardson, occupied by glass; the works 
of the Colebrookdale Manufac in iron, and the 
beautiful bronzes of Mr. Potts; Mr. Jordan’s wood- 
carving terminating this end of the room. The 
centre is occupied by the stalls of Messrs, Collis, 
beneath whose glass-cases are exhibited some strik- 
ingly beautiful objects in the precious metals; by 
the candelabrum and other g contributed by 
Messrs. Osler ; followed by a stand filled with the 
exquisite statuettes which have given so much 
fame to the manufactory of Messrs. Copeland ; then 
we reach Mr, Elki ’s magnificent contribu- 
tions in gold and silver work; his classic co 
from the antique, and many fine works of m 
design, which may almost cope with them for 


beauty, 

Suck is a brief outline of the contents of the 
centre of the building, but the sides are also filled 
with a series of similar stands, and occupied by 
many beautiful articles, Messrs. Footherape, 
Sturges, Rose of Colport, are there, with exhibitors 
of minor extent, Mr. Dugard, Penny, &c., Salt & 
Lloyd, Gough, Chambers, Hart & Wray, the 
beautiful medals of Wyon, Rooke’s iron-castings, 
Mr. Birtle’s whips; and saddlery, by Middlemore, 
are thus displayed. MacCallum & Hodson, Newton, 
the Lea tables, the patent equilibrium 
eee Mere es en the many 

utiful con ted by M. Sallandrouze 
de Lamornaix, consisting of tapestry, 
delabra, and in ho satiny ranged 

; are 
opposite side of the room, among man of the old 
staple commodities of Birmingham, wi other illus- 


— ae a Bre 2 i by 
Prower'& Hedley, ld Jewry, London, are also 
here exhibited; with railway-carriage , and 
~~ apadhend use, such as coffee- 
wn A 10.0 dokom 








requirements, The man of science has his inter- 
in the — of ——e i truth, 
wever abstract it may a , is important to 
man, and it will, none pig with aid the great 
work of civilisation,—receiving the term in its 
»—and thus become familiar 
of men. There is not a 
t of the sciences of observation or expe- 
riment from which man has not derived a direct 
benefit in some economic practical application. 
There is not a manufactory or a op from 
the experience ef which science may not glean 
the most important assistance. If we consider 
with some attention the history of the progressive 
advances of the human race we shall discover that 
science however rude and empirical it may have 
been, has in the first place to man’s 
necessities, and then contributed to increase the 
luxuries of life. Man has advanced by creating 
for himself wants, and it must ever be so. The 
luxury of to-day becomes the necessity of to-mor- 
row, and even that jenna | familiarised to him 
leads to the search for yet higher , and 
thus by the exercise of intel ce the whole con- 
city of of oe is elevated. —— the 
city of metallurgical processes, metal manu- 
facture, we have a most striking exemplification of 
ons brn dag —- to 2 Oe ee In the 
w as 80 opportu’ 
in this + odin OF tale fines Gao 
tion of the advantages of science to all conditions of 
ae = the ae . Bernie, a a 
er cannot be surveyed by any mem 
of this scientific th 


the process 
eae en cheenl eke ofan inves- 


tions. 
— it be remembered that example 
of man’s ingenuity in the present Haposion bears 
upon it the indubitable mark of the labours of the 
man of science. The Exposition is indeed a ren- 
dering into common of the great facts of 
abstract eg If we but to examine 
Stamey specimens of eceengery, o” tho mare 
0 mens 0} , or the 
elaborate examples of ‘Ass Manohar, which are 
spread around the Exhibition, we shall find in all 
of them evidences of the aids of science. be 
remembered that the puddling furnace and the hot 
the question ofthat necessary Guidiny, 10 which i 
the ques ) necessary flu w 
due the beautiful sh of the Berlin castin, 


7 


now nearly equalled in the works of Co - 
dale and some other is due entirely to the 
admixture of exceedingly minute portions of certain 


chemical compounds, ‘which are only to be decided 
by the most minute analytical investigation. If 
we turn to the Porcelain manufactures, and, com- 





* The astonishing extent and interest of the present 


96 closely printed 8vo. pages, contrasts very forcibly with 
that got up in 1899 in this town, on the previous visit of 
the British Association. On that occasion a couple of 
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mencing our examination with the specimens of 
early Setar contributed to this Exhibition by 
Mr. R Prosser, continue it onward till we 
arrive at the works in which Wedgwood, the 
scientific potter, was aided by the genius of 
England’s greatest sculptor, Flaxman, and then 
inspect ve emg ae of Copeland, of Minton, of 
Rose and , in which we have examples of the 
most perfect material ornamented the finest 
colours—we shall discover that Physical Science has 
aided to produce the result by its development of 
the laws of molecular arrangement; and of the 
apes Physical Forces that Geology has brought 
ts examinations amid the hills vallies of our 
land to bear in the discovery of aluminous and 
silicious formations suited to the pu of the 
potter; that Chemistry has assi in determinin 
the best composition for the mass and in the act 

i of colours for its ornamer tation. ually, 
if not in toa greater extent, is the glass-blower 
indebted to all these branches of science ; and every 
poe of the loom which is seen in this lar, 

xhibition alse shows the dependence of the 


advance of manufacture upon its assistance. More 


strikingly still is this exemplified by the numerous | 


beautiful productions of the electrotype process, so 
urely a boon of science to mankind; and again 
the exhibition of the photographic works of 
M. Claudet and Mayall, the latter exhibiting a 
portrait of the life size executed by the daguerreo- 
tfpe process with iderable , which is 
beyond a doubt the t picture which the pure 
pencil of the sunbeam ever painted. 

From these considerations we cannot but rejoice 
that Birmingham has availed itself of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the meeting of the World of 
Science to bring together such an Exhibition of 





' Manufactures as that which is now open. It must 


be remembered that the Art-Journai has for years 
insisted on the advantages to be derived from such 
an Exhibition ; and it is not without some feelings 
of pride that we witness the peculiar and striking 
benefits derived from the actual experiment. Art, 
Manufacture, and Science are linked together in 
this Exhibition, and we view it as a pleasing 
evidence, that our great practical workmen acknow- 
ledge the value of Art in its instructions in the 
path of beauty of form and purity of decoration ; 
and the assistance of Science in teaching those 
secrets by which the character of the material 
employed, and the permanence of all its parts, may 
be effectively secured. 

Birmingham has every reason to be proud of 
its Exhibition, which is, in every department, an 
exemplification of the industry and perseverance of 
the English Manufacturer; and no one can doubt 
when they enter the Exhibition Hall at Bingley 
House, and see the attentive care with which the 
specimens are inspected by the numerous visitors 
of all classes, that a great wozk for good has been 


ne. 

Looking first at the influence of the Exhibition 
on the public, we are satisfied that it must create a 
desire in the minds of all, even those of humble 
means, to surround themselves with articles of 
utility, and where it can be, of ornament, which 
shall, though simple, be beautiful—though inex- 
pensive, be in good taste. We have again and again 
insisted on the moral advant to be gained by 
cultivating an appreciation of the Beautiful; and 
every experiment which we have yet seen tried 
strengthens our impression, that by creating an 
elevation of taste we induce a better order of 
society.* Again, the manufacturer in submitting 

*“ A National Exposition of the products of British In- 
dustry would lead to the display of high and noble feelings 
with greater intensity and wider extent. It is for this 
reason chiefly that we so strenuously urge the project. 
We value taste, we esteem industry, we love every form 
in which intelligence embodies ideality ; but, above all, 
we estimate the influence of artistic beauty in developing 
emotions of moral loveliness, and the influence of the 
triumphs of Britain's industrial prowess in strengthening 
every man’s interest in the prosperity of the British 
nation. 

“The long night of darkness, in which Nations fought 
for vain shadows and derived their dreams of glory from 
Violence and bloodshed, has gone down the sky. “The 
dayspring from on high has visited us,” and taught that 
“Glory to God in the Highest” is blended and identified 
with “ Peace on earth, good will towards men !” Commerce 
must bind together the nations which war dissociated, and 
trade unite the races which blind and selfish jealousy 
dissevered. The soothing influences of Art, superadded 
to the usefulness of manufactured products, will give force 
and efficacy to those lessons of civilisation which it is the 
proud destiny of Britain to preach to the whole human 
race. In this carcer we see no goal fixed to our country’s 
march of prosperity and greatness: her benefits to 








his productions thus publicly to the j t of 
all,  dovives himself many een tee the 
honest criticisms which are elicited by his la- 
bours; and he is led to aim at the production of 
still superior articles.* Other advantages, some of 
which we have already stated, spring out of such 
an Exhibition, and we are convinced that it will 
be found that every subsequent Exhibition will 
have a value superior to that which preceded it. 
We are led to expect, that under the of 
Prince Albert, an Exhibition of wad ps 
is to take place in London in 1851. We trust, and 
we do not fear, that all the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of its projectors may be realised ; and we shall 
consider ita duty to aid to the utmost in bringing 
about the desired result. Upon this topic we have 
considered it necessary to make some observation 
in another part of our Journal, As the originators 
of the principle of Exhibitions of Art-Manufac- 
tures and Works of Industry and Skill, we cannot 
but regard e Exhibition which has been held 
it the Society of Arts, this one which is now open 
at Birmingham, and the contemplated one of 1851, 
as most triumphant answers to the propositions the 
Art-Journal has never ceased to enforce. The nume- 
rous illustrations we have given in the present 
number of this journal will sufficiently illustrate the 
advantages which the Manufacturer has derived 
from the assistance of the Artist. We shall, there- 
fore, as our appropriate commentary on the meeting 
of the British Association, and this Exposition 
of Manufactures, devote a very large space to 
the closer consideration of the advantages of 
Science to the producer, as it is exemplified in the 
articles now exhibited. 

There is scarcely any feature of the Exhibition 
which stands forth with such prominence as the 
specimens of glass manufacture. These show in a 
remarkable manner the rapid improvement which 
has been made since this branch of industry has been 
relieved from the Excise ations. The pellucid 
character of the glass in the magnificent candela- 
brum, from the establishment of the Messrs. Oslers, 
and in theirsmallerspecimens, is strikingly apparent. 
The entire absence of colour, the freedom from 
strie and air bubbles sufficiently prove the atten- 
tion to the chemical composition of the mass and to 
the physical conditions necessary to its production. 
The same purity of the crystal aids in giving a 
remarkable silvery appearance to the busts &c., in 
frosted glass, which from their peculiarities neces- 
sarily claim considerable attention, Although we 
have particularly referred to the glass from the 
manufactory of Messrs. Oslers’ as illustrating a very 
high state of perfection, we have not done so as 
comparing it with any of the various beautiful 
examples from the works of other glass-makers, 
but as affording from the magnitude of the speci- 
mens and the nature of the articles exhibited, the 
best illustration of the general improvement which 
has taken place. In all the productions of the 
Messrs. Richardsons, Rice Harris, Bacchus and 
Son, the Cut-glass Company, and others, the same 
marked improvement is exhibited. If we examine 
any of those specimens and compare them with 
those produced but a few years since it will be 
seen at once what an advance has been made. 
Having already, in our articles on the chemistry of 
colours dwelt largely on the use of metallic oxides 
in giving various tints to glass, we need not here 
repeat any of these points of information. In the 
productions from the manufactories above men- 
tioned we have almost every variety of colour, and 
in most instances the tints rival in beauty those 
which have been so long admired in the Bohemian 
glass. It is true that we do not find the high 
brilliancy in some of the reds which the foreign 





humanity will be co-extensive with the wants of mankind; 
and her high reward will be a recognised supremacy in 


intelligence more glorious than the sway of the proudest | 


empire that ever existed.”—Art-Journal, July, 1845. 

* “ The manufacturers who contribute articles to Exposi- 
tions are commencing a course of public education as 
advantageous to themselves as it is to others. Each, by 
comparing his products and his modes of execution with 
those of his competitors, is enabled to discover which of 
his processes is defective, and how it may be improved. 
He finds that one may surpass him in texture, another in 
brilliancy of hue, ‘another in harmoni disposition of 
colour, and another in purity of design. It is rarely that 
a single manufacturer is able to combine all possible 
excellencies in his peculiar products. Comparisons lead 
to analysis, and analysis to discovery. At an Exposition, 





also, the manufacturers have an opportunity of hearing | 


enlightened and independent criticism: for among the 
spectators there will surely be found men of taste, of 
science, and of skill, whose opinions would probably have 
never been called forth had not such an opportunity been 
afforded.” —Art-Journal, January, 1846. 








glass frequently exhibits ; but as the uction 
— colour depends on the poled a derived 
_ Close observations on the most minute 
chemical combinations and physical changes, it is 
quite evident from the already made, that 
a rapid improvement will now ensue, It must be 
remembered that some of the reds exhibited are 
produced by copper and others by gold, and hence 
a difference necessaril in the tone of colour which 
has led to some remarks upon a fancied uncerteinee 
that does not exist. In the productions of Mr 
Rice Harris and those of Messrs, Bacchus there 
are some examples of glass stained by uranium 
silver, copper and cobalt, which it will be di i 
to excel. Many of the examples of opake glass 
which opacity is produced by arsenic, tin an 
similar oxides, are exceedingly beautiful. In the 
pe porcrceponer sie ss 1 
of painting on glass in vitrified enamel colours are 
worthy of the highest praise. It is an introduction 
of a novel feature that will meet with many 
admirers, and the general character of the colouring 
proves that very nice attention has been given to 
this branch of Art-manufacture. We have seen 
some objections to this _ of decoration, but it 
appears to us, that it ma employed with much 
van and good effect in many cases, and 
although we are not disposed to the subjects 
selected in this instance as the best adapted to the 
material, we are satisfied that under the guidance 
of an improved taste and in the hands of competent 
artists this feature of glass ornamentation may be 
Bo 
assing e numerous e: of on 
the tables, we must proceed to consider fon 
liarities of the Daeg in the windows from 
the works of Messrs. Chance and Co., Lloyd and 
Summerfield, and by Pemberton and Co. The 
stained glass in the windows at either end of the 
hall, are excellent specimens, and have been used 
with the best possible advantage. It does not 
appear that any superiority can be claimed for the 
colours of the glass from either manufactory; the 
reds, blues, and yellows, in each set of windows, 
although differing in tone, being, we think, equally 
good in character. There is a peculiarity in some 
of the productions of Mr. Pemberton, which is, that 
of flashed glass, or white glass coated with colour, 
being employed, the coloured surface is cut through 
and very pleasing traceries in white, opaque, and 
transparent glass are produced. The colours in some 
of the smaller specimens of this character we did 
not think so as others, but this was, perhaps, a 
defect arising from the necessities of the condi 
of its manufacture ; the etching requiring thin films 
of colour upon a white surface.* We un 
that it is the intention of Messrs. Chance and Co., 
—who have exhibited the greatest energy and even 
public spirit in the prosecution of their important 
improvements in glass ar eee gs make, 
under the able superintendence of Mr, Bontem 
lass for optical purposes. It should be und 
by our non-scientific readers, that such glass has not 
hitherto been manuf in this country of the 
desired di of perfection. This enterprise will, 
we hope, be the means of introducing a superior 








* While considering the question of coloured glass, we 
cannot but refer to a communication made by Mr. Bon- 
temps to the Chemical Section, which excited great atten- 
tion from its very interesting character. This gentleman 
has been for a long period engaged in the manufacture of 
glass in France, but he is now connected with the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Chance & Co. In this communication 
it was stated that every colour of the spectrum could be 


| given to glass by the use of the oxides of iron, manganese, 


copper, silver, and gold, and also by charcoal. It has 
been considered, generally, that iron would give yellows 
and browns; manganese, pinks and purples; copper, 
greens and reds; silver, yellows; and gold, reds and 
purples, with some variations. But Mr. Bontemps states, 
that at a certain temperature all these oxides produce @ 


| yellow colour, and that as the temperature is raised, the 


glass with which they are mixed passes through a rapid 
series of chromatic changes until each colour of the pris- 
matic seale makes its appearance in regular order 
When we consider that we may, by the action of heat 
upon almost any metal, produce films of colour in some 
such order as appears in the glass, we can 

that a result like this might have been predicated. How- 
ever, it never has been noticed, we believe, previously 
this time. Mr, Bontemps does not appear to consider the 
change as a chemical one, but rather one due to molecular 
arrangement, produced by the action of the heat on the 
composition. This communication elicited many very 
interesting remarks from Dr. Faraday and other seientifie 
gentlemen present ; and it affords a very striking 

of the advantages of the combination of « popular exhibis 
tion and a scientific congress such as that with which 


are now dealing. 
iia 
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manufacture to this country to any which has, 
as yet, been introduced. It is to this house that 
we owe the introduction of the sheet glass known 
to the public as ‘“‘ Chance’s Patent Plate Glass ;”’ and 
the glass for the great —. — at Kew, 
tinted of a peculiar mn, an which manganese 
was entirely omitted, the object to provide a 
medium which should obstruct rays which 
have a peculiar pangs © character, was also 
manufactured by them. e particularly 

these things to show the value which these gentle- 
men place on the aids of science. Before we di 

our consideration of the glass exhibited, we feel 
bound to notice, as articles of value to the —_— 
the glass pipes manufactured by Messrs. Coa’ . 
and proposed to be applied for conveying water 
instead of the objectionable lead pipes at present 
employed. The mode of joining these is exceed- 
ingly ingenious ; and, indeed, every step of their 
manufacture is interesting. The advantages arising 
from the use of such a pure material as glass, are 
too obvious to require any comment. 

Inthe departments of porcelain,—semi-porcelain 
manufactured by George Grainger, Worcester, an 
earthenware, there is equal evidence of the im- 
proving hand of science, and whether we select the 
specimens produced by Copeland, Minton, or Rose, 
we find many things to commend. Our attention 
was called to the purity of the material entering 
into the composition of some white plates from the 
pottery of Rose and Co. They certainly exhibited 
a whiteness superior to anything we have yet seen, 
and the general character of the material proves 
the greatest caution in the selection of the china, 
clay, and stone which has been employed. From 
the same house are several specimens of plates 
which are plainly ornamented with a simple band 
of colour, but these bands certainly indicate the 
large amount of chemical knowledge w 
been employed in their production. Some of the 
blues, cobalt and others, are exceedin gly pure 
and beautiful, but we were more particularly struck 
by an orange red,—rather from its novelty than its 
beauty,—which although it is not under the glaze, 
has, we are given to understand, been so highly fired, 
that it is perfectly permanent, and resists the action 
of strong acids. e suppose this colour to be pro- 
duced by one of the chromates of lead, but of this 
we are not certain. We have, on several occasions, 
referred to the beautiful productions of the Messrs. 
Copeland and Minton in porcelain and parian, and 
of the latter house in encaustic tiles and tesserx. 
Having devoted articles expressly to the consider- 
ation of these subjects, we shall only remark on 
this occasion, in passing, that the —- fur- 
nished to the Exhibition, maintain the ee 
we have justly bestowed on the specimens of skill 
and the industrious application of science, which 
they have had so frequently before the public. 
We think we see in a most decided a 
ment in the colours employed, and many of them 
— equal the singular beauty of the colours on 
the Sévres and Dresden china; we say nearly 
equal, for our manufacturers have yet to learn 
from the French the full advantages to be derived 
from the most exact chemical knowledge. In th 
national establishment at Sévres the first chemists 
of the Continent are employed in the preparation 
of the colours, and in experiments on the produc- 
tion of new ones. Many of the results, as we 
have already endeavou to show in the papers 
we have published on the chemistry of colours, are 
the results of such a nice adjustment of proportions 
as can sa i entrusted to the most skilful manipu- 
lators. e, however, feel confident from the 
great desire manifested by the manufacturers to 
improve their productions that they will be 
ready to receive every suggestion w the 
of science can give them, and that they will 
— expense nor labour. Indeed we hear o 
one house having alread nt upwards of 2000/. 
a endeavours to pin med a certain colour 
which is regarded as a desideratum on porcelain. 
Success has not yet attended their labours, but such 
enterprise will sooner or later receive its reward. 

Passing from Fictile Manufacture to that which 
may be regarded as more particular 
Birmingham—the Works in M 
many important matters crowd themselves u 
our attention that of necessity we are com on 
the present occasion to take but a 
view of this part of the Exhibition. e shall 
however reserve some important matters con- 
nected with the combinations of metals, and 
modes of casting, which are most curious and 
instructive, for a article in a future 
number. Asa fine illustration of what Science has 
done for Art-manufacture we must notice the beauti- 
ful illustrations of the ree worked under 
Elkington’s patent, which adorn the hall. (The pro- 
cess has been fully deseribed in the Art-Journals 
April, 1848, and June, 1849.) There is a very re- 


: 
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cyanide 


a halfpenny pe . 
the establishment of Messrs, Elkington 
now precipitated bright u 
formerly it was thrown down in an un 
condition, or rough. This improvemen 
by the agency of the sulphuret of carbon, 
per of which only, are put into the silver solution 
and by some chemical action which is ill under- 
stood, a coherent sheet of brightly polished metal 
is precipitated upon the surface which it is desired 
to plate. The most beautiful application, beyond 
all question, which has yet been made of science to 
the Arts and manufactures, are the — by the 
electrotype in copper and bronze of the finest 
specimens of ancient and medieval Art. 
works are the pro 
and are executed em from moulds procured 
from the original, by Dr. Emile Braun of Rome, 
~ Chevalier Schick 
e regard this effort of Mr. Elkington to restore 

to us the best examples of high Art in a form 
which is at once desirable and economic, as worthy 
of the rae and we hope to return to an 
examination of this matter in a separate article in 
a short time. 

Were we disposed to be critical, which, in the 
Steen where the progressive advance of Art-manu- 
‘acture is so evident, we feel we ‘cannot be, we 
should offer — serious objections to the forms 
and designs w here and there meet our eye. 
Many of them are grotesque, some are absurd, and 
several exceedingly inconsistent. These defects 
will, however, be speedily removed, if such works 
as those which grace the elect tables—copies 
from the models which the human intellect, 
guiding best educated hands and eyes, have 
produced—are placed before the public. The 
severe simplicity which distinguishes many of 
these articles is worthy of the study of the manu- 
facturer; and the correctness of all things, even 
where elaborate detail is introduced, ts to 
a suggestive hints by which should 
profit. 

In the Art-Journal will be found many illustra- 
tions of the metal-castings which are exhibited ; 
and we may safely assert that many of the articles 


are equal, if not superior, to any uced in the 
world. Colebrookdale fairly rivals Berlin in the 
perfection of its iron-castings. The works of Marsh 


of Dudley, of Stewart & Poole, of H. Smith of 
Sheffield, of Yates of Rotherham, and Walton of 
Wolverhampton, are fine examples of an improved 
taste and superior manufacture. 

We could have desired that in all cases the names 
of the manufacturer should have been a ded to 
the articles sent to the Exhibition. e find, for 
instance, numerous articles, from ornamental iron- 
castings to agricultural machinery, spread over 
every part of this building, bearing the names of 
dealers only, and their catalogues, with prices 
attached. ere could be no possible objec- 
tion to this, if it had been distinctly stated that 
these merchants were not the manufacturers, We 
feel it our | to point out this as an evil, both to 


the public and to the manufacturer. The public 
are misled; and as the attached are the 
manufacturer’s a with the agent’s its, 
which constan o not 


“a added, th 
fairly represent the value of the articles. 
dealers may be content with smaller profits, and 
we do see many articles, which we know are 
sold for much less than the here stated, 
in London. Some of the iron-castings, eviden 
from Colebrookdale, are marked at prices w 


departments. One instance excited very gen 
disgust, and, we believe, the Exhibition Committee 
interfered to remove the evil; 
and earthenware in Birmingham having 
informed that it was necessary to place the name 
of the manufacturers as well as his own on the 
huge cards which abundantly “ graced ”’ x 
complied, in so far as to print that of the former in 
type so small as to be ble, while 
his own appeared in letters of tic size. 
The metal works of G. B. > a pet 
of them ex 1 0 , an ow the fine 
ne tee eel em by them. 


F 





in the museum at 
the antique, are very beautiful. 

With this somewhat limited sketch of an Exhibi- 
tion, which we regard as the first real commence- 
ment of a revolution in our manufactures, which 

hence’ , we think, see the advantage of 
embracing within its province both Art and 
Science, and thus, we iv rise to the pro- 
duction for the public of es of high durability, 
and presenting features of an im taste, we 
must, for the present month, ude; inasmuch 
as a very large space is demanded for the IL.vs- 


TRATIONS. 

In collecting and — these Illustrations 
we have been guided not coh the merit of the 
article pictured, but by its capabilities for descrip- 


tion by engraving: thus, some of the best objects 
must be put aside, in as far as the artist is concerned. 
We cannot doubt, however, that this collection 
will very generally satisfy, as affording indisputa- 
ble evidence of the progress of MANUFACTURE in 
a right direction, of its combination with Arr, 
by which a far higher purity of form and ornamen- 
tation has been attained—in short of the influence 
of THE ARTIST! 

We might enter at very considerable length into 
a com of our experience in 1845 with our 
pce mg in 1849. Then the Manufacturer 
coupled the idea of danger with that publicity 
which he id mag —_= : ae yn now 
comparative . There have no icions 
for us to lull, no hostilities for us to allay, no oppo- 
sition for us to encounter, in Birmingham, durin 
phan ty gpa te rt has grown: and it 

among the man circumstances con- 
nected with our = uct of Journal, to know 
that such prejudices as those we refer to, we have 
been mainly instrumental to overcome. We reiterate 
the truth we had much difficulty in impressing in 
1845,—publicity is far less perilous than secrecy to 
he Senet a oa me A npaterrroe 

is knowl a ented, an on 

y tontoved by —_ communications with 

public, as those it is our task to make for him 
and on his behalf.* 

It is not among the least t gratifying of the facts 
connected with Exposition that although the 
expense of forming it will be very considerable, 
there will be not only no loss, but an absolute gain, 
sufficient time having elapsed since its opening to 
show that the receipts wiil be greater than the 
expenditure—these receipts only from the 

yments for admission : at present the sum is too 

to empower the humble classes to become 

tors, but we be - ene that ere long 
facilities will be yw every 

in Birm and its vicinity—indeed of all the 

neigh! g manufacturing towns—will be ena- 
to enjoy a luxury and receive a lesson. 





* “ Emulative feeling is one of the greatest elements of 
industrial power ; but emulation is the result of compari- 
son; and the more open the comparison is, just the more 
honourable will the emulation prove. There is nothing 

injurious to general progress than secrecy, conceal- 
iment, and a jealous anxiety to hide what are supposed to 
be the secrets of success. It must further be remarked, 
that this secretiveness defeats the ny bypcecd 
to gain. The secret y 
eS Se canto atean ot a bribe for its 
detection is soon offered and accepted. * * Emulation 
is the primary object of an Exposition; but emulation is 
a very different thing from rivalry and commercial jea- 
lousy. The efforts which manufacturers make to present 
objects worthy of attention, and calculated to extend their 
fame at these Expositions, have often placed them on the 
road of invention and discovery with more active power 
and more excited intellect than mere rivalry in the market 
could produce.” —Art-Journal, Jan. 1846. 
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The works of Mr. Messencer (Broad Street), The possession of ample capital, guided by good 
of which our group exhibits several examples, are | taste and a has naturally prompted to the 
remarkable for the t pn | they present, | employment of artists in all cases in which their 

ing from the ponderous capital of a column to | services can be made available ; and it was not a 
the f ciful an wealiene gs Mr. Messenger's esta- | little pleasing to find in the “ pattern room ”’ 
blishment is celebra 
in which castings have been effected in brass and | matrices, the legacy in a great measure of Mr. 
iron, whether employed on works of an enlarged Messenger’s father, an enterprising and prosperous 
or diminutive . That ion of the exhibi- | manufacturer of early Birmingham, ) a juvenile 
tion devoted to a | of his productions, pre- | effort of Chantrey (a model commissioned by the 
sents an assemblage of articles — deserving | elder Messenger) side by side with the productions 
of note. In many instances the objects here shown | of the present time. To describe the works here 
are copies (often with judicious alterations) from | collected would be almost to supply a list of all the 
the antique, The museums of Italy have largely finer objects capable of execution in iron or in 
aided his purpose, so also have the modern ateliers | brass. A prominent part of Mr. Messenger’s 
of France; but there is no lack of originality. | trade is the manufacture of huge candelabra for 
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public halls, and of pondero strades 

public buildings ; but as will tion pee 
also the boudoir table and the drawing-room chim. 
ney-piece ; and among the articles of his produce 


| are some singular i 
for the successful manner | (which excites positive wonder, so full is it of steel | ; ay Ceantifal works, remarkable 


not alone for delicacy of execution, but fi 
and purity of design. Many of his pte Sa 
find their way into the shops of London from 
whence they issue as the fabrics of France. W. 
may avail ourselves of this opportunity to state, 
that the more “‘ domestic ’”’ produce of this manu. 
factory may be at all times seen at the establish. 
ment of Mr. Cundall, in New Bond Street ; where 
pl ve oh way, = have 7% ° to believe all the more 
works now in the Birming iti 
will be ere long assembled, pat gees 
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The glass exhibited by Messrs. OsLER is as re- 
markable as it has ever been for its extreme purity, 
dazzling effect, and general good taste. The 
smaller articles contributed by them possess the 

ualifications of brilliancy and beauty, which ren- 

ers this manufacture so acceptable to the eye of 
taste, and so weleome an ornament wherever the 
usages of society call for its appearance. Our glass 
manufacturers have of late years made so many 
and such very im t advances in their Art b 
the judicious study of the varied facilities whic 
science has enabled them to use, that we are often 
astonished at the results which are so continually 
presented to our notice, and which rival in tint 
and beauty of form the works of their Continental 
brethren. It is this fact which gives the great 
value, in our estimation, to an exhibition like the 
present, exhibiting, as it unquestionably does, the 
power we possess in our own mam ries of 
competing successfully with the works of other 
nations, and satisfying our wants or our luxuries 
in the home market. 

But however beautiful and attractive the smaller 
works of Messrs. Osler may be, they have them- 
selves eclipsed them by the gigantic work which 
forms the centre of the exhibition room. This 
magnificent candelabrum of cut glass, in the purest 
crystal, stands 20 feet in height, and its grandeur 
of proportion and beauty of design are as much to 
be admired as the purity of its material, and bril- 
liancy of its prismatic tints, will be by the most 
casual observer: it is impossible for our engraving 
to do full justice to this elegant article, we can do 
no more than give an idea of its general desi 
and proportion, and our readers must imagine the 
rest; the degree of lightness given to an article so 
ponderous as this in reality must be, is the result 
of that judicious consideration of every portion of 
the design which indicates true artistic knowledge ; 
while every part of the article is so delicately and 
imperceptibly fitted together that it has the effect of 
being constructed in one entire piece. When we 
recur to the older works in glass, with their ve 
perceptible junctures, the “‘ hooks and eyes’’ whic 
tagged each part together, and the ready excuses 
made for such clumsiness in the presumed diffi- 
culties of the work which was then believed to 





require such aids, we cannot but contemplate | 
with pleasurable surprise the vast improvement | 


made in the finishing of all such articles at the 
present day by our manufacturers, who really 


study every minute portion of their work with an | 


anxiety for improvement in each however | 


insignificant that part might have formerly 
considered, but which gives that striking and 
magnificent superiority to their fabrications over 
the less elegantly finished works of their pre- 
decessors. 

The massive solidity of this great work supported 
by a column of pure glass, through which the eye 
glances freely ; the elegance of the branches which 
spring from it as those of a tree from the t 
stem, and the purity of material and play of pris- 
matic tints which it exhibits, give to it a grace and 
beauty as well as an importance, which makes it a 
most attractive centre to the exhibition. In the 
early Ie of that volume of our Journal published 
in 1847, we engraved and described one of the pair 
of candelabra manufactured by the same firm, for 
his highness, Ibrahim Pacha ; and the remarks we 
then made on the good taste exhibited in the 
general design of these articles, may be applied to 
the present one, except that it is a decided im- 
provement in some essential particulars: the stem 
of this candelabrum is more simply conceived, and 
possesses even more dignity of general effect. 

Largeness of scale has not, however, been at- 
tended by any rudeness of workmanship. Every 
portion of the article under consideration exhibits 
the same amount of attention and finish, in all its 
minutest parts, as if its destination had been the 
same as is awarded to the smaller works of the 
same kind which surround this gigantic production. 

We gladly award to Messrs. Osler the praise 
which is due to the great exertions have made 
in their peculiar branch of Industrial Art. The 
manufactures of our country form one great and 
important element in her er and wealth ; but 


when they carry within themselves evidences of | 





mental strength, they elevate the eral tone of | 
mind and appeal to an universal language for a 


place among the nations. The craftsmen of England 
are known “ from Indus to the Pole,” and their 
works are in the hands of most nations of the 
world. The artisan should work with a good 
courage and an elevated heart, when he reflects on 
the use to which his labour may be turned in 
another hemisphere, or the superiority which may 
be awarded to him and his works in a country less 
favoured than our own. of 


avoured onward progress 
civilisation may be aided by him in his walk of 
life, as well as L th 


e philosopher in his. 
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The establishment of Mr. ALDERMAN COPELAND, 
(Stoke-upon-Trent), has so frequently under 
review in the pages of this Journal, that our readers 
cannot fail to be familiar with the leading works 


of a high order which have been there produced. 
It has become famous of ae yeuee for the issue of 
those statuettes (in a material to which has been 


= the name of “ statuary-porcelain,”’) which 
ve now found their way into almost every house 


| of “consideration” in the kingdom. 


This Art 
was in its infancy when, in the year 1845, we first 
visited the works at Stoke-upon-Trent, and it was 
pursued under circumstances of t; 
it did not tes Nev the 
gentleman, , ’ 
who superintended the Art-depart- 
ment of this great concern, (and 
who, . the way, is not only an 
i a but profoundly 
in appertains to 
. red in the 
ties’ until he suc- 
ceeded in making it one of the most 
important sources of revenue which 
now exists in the district of the 

Potteries. 

It was our good fortune when 
these difficulties were almost in- 
superable, to introduce the material 
to Mr. Gibson, the famous sculptor, 
who in our presence characterised 
it as “ decidedly the next best 
material to marble ;”” subsequently, 
by our causing specimens to be su 
mitted to the honorary secretaries 
of the Art-Union of London and of 
Dublin, these bodies were induced 
to order subjects to be executed 

for their subscribers; and the on-course of these 
a statuettes became thenceforward 
safe. Yet, beyond question, but for a very trifling 
accident, and, especially, the resolute 
perseverance of Mr, Battam, who 
‘* originated ’’ the material, the dif- 
ficulty in the way of its introduction 
would not have been surmounted, 
and it would, in all probability, 
have been laid aside. Other manu- 
facturers followed the example of 
Mr. Copeland, and at present, we 
believe, these statuettes are made in 
Worcester, Derby, Coleport, and 
in all the districts of Staffordshire ; 
each manufacturer producing his 
own “ sta’ porcelain,” of course 
according to his own receipt, but all, 
without dispute, inferior to that of 
Mr. Copeland, out of which grew 
the fabrication and the consequent 


trade, 

Of late Mr. Copeland has extended 
the use of this very beautiful mate- 
rial ; that which was at first limited 
to statuettes is now adopted for 
various purposes ; the whole of the 
objects eae yas on this page,—the 
group (Paul and va) the per- 
forated flower-vase, the flower-pot, 
the butter-cooler, the “pine” 
flower-vase, and the cream-jug, (the 
smaller one of “a set,’’) are 
com of it. 

is stand, or rather stands, at 

Birmingham are, as may be supposed, universally 
attractive ; they are arranged with much taste so as 
to display, first, about sixty 

of the statuettes, (of which, 

by the way, the latest is the 

** Sabrina,” of Marshall, an 

engraving of which accom- 

anies thi 


exquisitely inted 
next, seve specimens of 
dinner and dessert plates; next, 
tea-services; and next, and 
most especially, those modern 
introductions, slabs for fire- 
laces, which give to our 
e-sides all the beauty and 
luxury of the purest Art. 
Though comparatively of 
recent general use, still the 
various and peculiar advan- 
tages of porcelain for the 
above purpose, its truly or- 
namental character, its dura- 
bility, and the facility with 
which it may be cleaned, 
combine to make it a truly 
valuable feature in interior 
decoration, so that the de- 
mand for this article of ma- 
nufacture is daily increasing, 
and its importance becoming 
more manifest. These slabs 
are the best material we know 
of for the reproduction of 
arabesques ; if it were desir- 
able to revive, and even 
surpass, the glories of the 


number of our | 
——) next, a variety of | 
vases ; | 





and we can conceive them so applied as almost to 
realise the fables of the East. But in their more 
homely application to the grate they will be found 
to unite economy with uty, not merely on 
account of their freedom from rust or tarnish, but 
also because the heat reflected from their polished 
surface radiates warmth to a greater distance from 
the fire than the cast iron could throw it; thus, 


with a less consumption of fuel, diffusing a more 
equable and pleasant temperature. 


In Holland, and formerly in our own county, 
as may be seen in many ancient mansions, the app: 
cation of these slabs, or, as they were ee pa 
to be called, ‘‘ Dutch in" wes very general _ 
to institute a comparison between : 
productions of Messrs. Copeland, would be indeed 


to compare small things with great. 
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The productions of Mr. Wrm1t1am Porrs| Weengraveasmanyof his ex- 
(Easy Row), are as remarkable for their elegant | amples as will fill a page; but 
elaboration as for their good taste; we have rarely | it would have been easy to 
have made a much more exten- 
sive selection. In the flower 
vase, the figures of winter and 
summer seated on each side 
are appropriate decorations, 
The group of three female demi- 
nude figures who support the 
vase in the last column, are 
as remarkable for grace as for 
the effect they produce,—owing 
to their being constructed of wo 
purest porcelain, it is peculiarly 
ratifying to the eye. 

The inkstands are also spe- 
cimens of successful design, 
and the two we engrave ex- 
hibit as much variety of con- 
ception as this article can 
generally bear. The one with 
the figure rising from foliage 
is remarkable for its great 
beauty and the elaboration of 
its details. Another is almost 
a reproduction of an antique, 
The dolphin and shell of our 
first example is another simple and graceful application ot a natural object, and is applied with good 
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seen work of this kind better finished by any 
manufacturer. There is a delicacy and sharpness 










of outline in every portion of the articles he | 
exhibits which give a singular vividness and bril- ' 
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candela } i and carried out the sentiment and taste 
bru hich conclude our Aizen) —stique, 
of illustrations, will show how fully he MEAD of the ancients in applying their designs 


Semanal 
liancy of character to the various and varied 
: a has entered into the spirit of the an- ao) to modern usages. 


ductions of his extensive man 
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The extensive and very admirable works of 
Messrs. Minton & Co. eager twee met — 
presented by a large variety of objects of every order 
of far shy er — wooed arti- 
cles of elegant utility or of luxurious tion 
evincing the Zod best taste in design, and 
composed with exquisite beauty of workmanship. 
The selection which fills this will convey some 
’ idea of the varied character of their productions ; in 
them we see adaptations to modern use of the 
classic forms adopted by ancient Rome, the simpler 
and severer imitations of natural objects, and the 
fanciful outline and brilliant colouring which 
characterised the older works of Dresden and 
Sévres. The little candlestick which is represented 
in our first engraving is an evident copy of one 
constructed at that period, when the Continental 
manufacturer began to study and make use of the 


classic forms of antiquity, and to mould them to 
the pu of his own era, not unmindful of the 
innate beauty and fitness which had made them 
imperishable monuments of true taste and general 
applicability. In the vase which follows we trace 
an ornamentation peculiar to the French school of 
the last century, which is not without merit for 
the beauty of colour generally adopted, and the 
love of natural forms, The jug which succeeds we 
must admire for its extreme simplicity, and the 
great purity of the small amount of decoration 
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which has been —— upon it. A considerabl 
greater latitude of fancy has been allowed in the 


next vase, which contrasts in its — very forcibly 
with our succeeding specimen, a literal copy from 
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a cippus, in marble, of Roman workmanship, one 
of these beautiful objects bestowed upon the dead, 
but the undying beauty of which is thus agreeably 
reproduced for modern usages. The simplicity 
which characterises the hanging flower-pot, appa- 
rently constructed of rough branches, renders it 
——s fit for the purposes it is intended to 

fil. The breakfast-service, in white porcelain, 








pure material, gives a finish to the conception ex- 
ceedingly able. It is scarcely necessary to 
say, that a dozen om, Sane of a single . 
might be occupied advantageously by examples 0 
the produce of these famous Works; to which, as 
in other cases, we shall hope to render justice 


hereafter. The compartment occupied by the con- 
tributions of Messrs. Minton, cannot fail to attract 
the attention of all visitors; the specimens here 
exposed are undoubtedly calculated to elevate the 
character of this particular Art, and to show how 
safely we may enter into competition with the best 


fabricants of the Continent. 
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Mr. R. W. Winriexp, (the ‘‘ Cambridge Street 
Works,’’) is a large contributor to the E. iti 

his works are arranged on the side which adjoins 
the entrance, and comprise an immense variety of 
objects in brass, cut and pressed,—elaborate chan- 
deliers, metal bedsteads, cornices, cornice-pole ends 
curtain-bands,metal chairs and couches, ornamen’ 
railings and balustrades, stamped metal picture- 
frames, gas-fittings in great variety,—and, indeed, 
all the articles that peculiarly belong to the manu- 





facture for which Birmingham has become famous. 
We are compelled to limit our e ved examples 
to two of Mr. Winfield’s curtain-bands—in which 
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| gas-fittings,—the three first of which are so formed | as to be now extensively used in the stead of 
‘* composition *’ in various important objects, 


| as to be made ornaments for the chimney-piece or 


the table. We shall take 
an early opportunity to 
direct public attention to 
the several other produc- 
tions of his Manufactory ; 
one of the most extensive 
establishments, of its class, 
in the Kingdom,—more 
especially to the metal 
bedsteads, in the improve- 





ment of which this house has been occupied for 


upwards of a quarter of a century ; and also to the 


—- 
ded—and four of his pe worthy Ke en J 





stamped brass, a m 
years subjected to so 


aterial 
high 








The subjects we have 
iven will sufficiently ex- 
ibit the judgment and 
skill with which Art has 
been brought to bear upon, 
at least, one of the uc- 
tions of these Works. 
Many of the fittings 
found here are fine exam- 
ples of design, (the source 
of which is, generally, the natural flower), and 
highly satisfactory specimens of workmanship. 
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The glass of Messrs. Ricnanpson of Stour- not made up for the occasion, at a cost which, | but afew of the many charming objects, ot vari 
bridge {the “ Wordsley Works,’”’) which we have fis “ie various 
to consider next, is confessedly unsurpassed for | 
brilliancy and purity by that of any manufacturer | , ™ | 
in the Kingdom : it is not too much to say that it | 
may compete with the best produce of the Con- | : | 
tinent ; certainly, we saw nothing at the Exposi- | 
tion in Paris superior to the crystal produced at 
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these works. From the collection at Birmingham | 
we select nine examples; our drawings convey | 
no idea of the colour, and but little of the or- 
namentation, to which the articles have been | 
subjected, either by the engraver or the cutter, | 


and it is in no slight degree gratifying to know, 
first, that the whole of the work is executed b 

British artisans; next, that the colours are in all 
deter admirers from becoming purchasers. To this 

we may add, the whole process of the manufacture, 

sage the — — —_ item, is conducted . { 

the manufactory of the Messrs. Richardson ; the | ‘ 

sand is procured in its natural state; the alkalis are | Compartment occupied by the Messrs 

mixed here ; here Science is employed to apportion eae “an 
quantities, and Art to invent or copy forms; and 4 a 

hence are transmitted throughout Great Britain, 











cases vitrified, and next, that they are produc- and over the world, the most delicate of all the 
tions of the every-day trade of the producers, and | utilities of ordinary life. Our selections comprise 
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We have much pleasure in gracing the first 
column of this page with some of the many pro- 
ductions, in silver, of Messrs. Toomas CLARK 
& Co. (Lionel Street). They consist of ordinary 
objects—objects of daily use—the oilet borer, the 
etui, the measure-case and the scissors; and 
those we ve were selected from a great variety, 
all exhibiting that improvement—that a) ication 
for aid to Art—which distinguishes nearly all the 

~ *>—eBy 


From several cases of pressed and cast goods, 
contributed by Messrs. Hancourt, BRoTHERs, we 
select five imens—three of bell-levers, and two 
of curtain-bands. To these valuable domestic 
auxiliaries the attention of Messrs. Harcourt has 

















been mainly directed; and they have introduced 
into them important and very judicious improve- 
ments: these, our examples will sufficiently prove. 
The curtain-bands exhibited by these gentlemen 
are, for the most part, exceedingly good in design 


more recent productions of Birmingham. It is 
especially cheering to contrast these very elegant 
specimens (the cost of which is singularly small), 
with those which formed the staple of the produce 
some ten or twelve years ago, These works, with 
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their very agreeable ornamentation, are little, if at | 
all, dearer than the common-place, or ugly, objects | 
—of which we rejoice to say examples are now 
only to be found in obsolete pattern-books; and 
~ aps we might range through the whole of the 

xhibition without finding more satisfactory evi- 
dence to sustain the principle, for the truth of 
which we have long been contending, that beauty 
may be as cheap as deformity. 


and excellent in execution—sharp and clear, and 
brilliant in colour. The bell-levers too are of a 
refined order, presenting a marked departure from 
the out us fashion which prevailed a few years 
ago; and making manifest the wisdom of that 





























breach of the custom of our ancestors, which 
substituted a small unobtrusive and elegant — 
for that which, dangling from the ceiling, no 
better association than the hangman’s noose. The 
bell-levers and curtain-bands, under notice, are 





chiefly formed of leaves and flowers—sometimes 
judiciously combined with a material 
of which Messrs. Harcourt have made much use. 
Their establishment is by no means confined to 
articles of this description, although they have 


exhibited few others. They are large producers 
of those household utilities—hat- , door-han- 
dles, knockers—and the thousand smaller items, 
such as brass-headed nails—which form the stock of 
the upholsterer. 
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The collection of stoves and fenders, and their | upon another stove ; and we might have found 
appurtenances, is strangely limited. The Expo- | many objects, both in the whole and in parts, the 
sition—in so far as these are concerned—will | engraving of which would have exhibited to advan- 


create much disappointment: more especially | 
among foreigners, who are prepared to admit | 
the supremacy of the — fabricant on this | 
head, The chief contributor is Mr. W. H. | 
Room, of the “ Bull Ring,” who is not a manu- | 
facturer, but for whom, and from whose designs, 
some of the best manufacturers work. The stove 
engraved below is, we believe, the production of 
Messrs. Hooxz, of Sheffield; probably the two 


fender ends (which we selected from several very 


excellent examples) are from the same celebrated | tage the taste and judgment of the exhibitor under 


house. The centre piece is one of the ornaments | notice. The stove, of which we give a copy, is 





said to have been wrought fro: design 
Mr. Owen Jones, and it ts Baca not him, it 
is of pure black, without ornamentation in brass 


| or steel; the composition is simple and graceful— 


it ap to have been judiciously formed 

The f nder and fire-irons which teem, 
also in excellent keeping with the main desi 
The Exposition is much indebted to Mr. Room for 
his contributions ; without which, indeed, it would 
have lost a very leading feature of attraction, We 
have, however, to regret the paucity of supply 


with reference to articles in which Birmingham 
cannot be altogether barren, although it has 


| yielded the palm to its great rival, Sheffield. 









































We are glad to find Mr. W. G. Rocgrs con- 
tributing some of his exquisite productions to the 
Exposition. It is no —— to state that this 
gentleman’s carvings in wood unite the high at- 
tainments of the artist with the elaborate accuracy 
of the manufacturer. His performances rise, on the 
one hand, to the magnificence of Grinling Gibbons 
and Demontreul, and, on the other hand, descend 
to the simplicity which is required for the execu- 


sem > 





tion of such objects of every-day use as bread- 
platters, knives, forks, spoons, &c. The same 
sound taste thrown into different channels is ex- 
emplified in each department. We have selected 
for engraving several of Mr. Rogers’s works. On 
the first column will be seen a Gothic candlestick 
in oak, suitable for private chapels, and an alms- 
dish having a sacred inscription on the border, and 
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the monogram of our Lord in the centre, The re- 
maining platter we have introduced from the 
novelty of the application of the Elizabethan style 
to this simple purpose. Our ers will next be 
gratified with a representation of perhaps one of 








os 
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the most superb specimens of wood-carving ever 
originated. It is an oval box-wood frame which 
was made last year for Mr. Norman Wilkinson, 
a liberal and spirited patron of the art. The 
flowers here in their delicacy of finish, judicious 
arrangement, and careful adherence to nature, 





The remaining subjects on 


ssed, 
the consist of an oval miniature frame in 
box-wood, and one of a pair of brackets composed 
solely of fruit, flowers, andsmall birds. Mr. rs 
has also contributed a considerable number of other 


were never su 


objects of all classes of wood-carving, we are 
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sure that very many of them will afford good lessons 
to manufacturers in other branches, and a rich 
treat to the cursory visitor to the Birmingham 
Exposition. The art of carving in wood is one 
which, in our day, is too little appreciated; it has 
been hitherto regarded as a mere mechanical per- 





formance, scarcely requiring more taste and skill 
than may be found in a workman of ordinary abi- 
lity. Such examples as we here adduce must dis- 


sipate so palpable an error. 
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The papier-maché works of Messrs. JENNENS 
& Betrripce have become famous not only in 
England but throughout Europe and the Indias. 
These gentlemen commenced business some five- 
and-thirty years ago—then working on a limited | 
scale, manufacturing only tea-trays; advancing | 
gradually, they achieved objects of elegance ; but 
these were generally of simple forms—screens, | 
tables, and so forth. They now employ between 
three and four hundred persons, and produce al- 
most an endless variety of goods of every class and | 
order, of which the process is capable. They were, 
undoubtedly, the earliest among the manufacturers | 
to introduce improvements into the material ; the 
first to try experiments beyond the production of 
the mere tea-tray ; and for along period they stood 
almost alone in the application of Art to the objects | 
of their produce. 

It may gratify curiosity to enumerate some of | 
the articles now manufactured of papier-maché. 
Formerly, the japanner was limited to iron plates, 
for tea-trays and all flat objects; and when matters 
more directly appertaining to “furniture’’ were 
ee wood only was added. Paper was origi- 
nally applied to this purpose, in Birmingham, 
about fifty years ago. By recent improvements it | 
is used for a great variety of objects—Cabinets, | 
cheffoniers, secretaries, and writing-desks ; folding- 
screens, cheval-screens, pole-screens, and hand. 
screens; loo-tables, sofa-tables, occasional-tables, 
and coffee-tables ; tea-poys, tea-chests, tea-caddies, 
and tea-trays; portfolios, envelope-cases, card- | 
baskets, card-boxes, and card-racks; inkstands ; 
netting-boxes, glove-boxes, work-boxes, snuff- 
doxes, and cigar-boxes; pen-trays, wafer-trays, 
quadrille-pools, paper- weights, memorandum-cases, 
brooches, paper-knives, needle-cases, ladies’-com- 
panions, etuis, chairs, couches, ottomans, stools, 
mirror-frames, panels for decoration, door-knobs, 
and plates. 

It will, therefore, be readily understood, that 
the compartment occupied by Messrs. Jennens & 
Bettridge is one of considerable brilliancy ; their | 

roductions are, of their kind, admirable. A little 
ess redundancy of ornament might recommend 
them more strongly to persons of refined taste; but | 
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| in articles of this class brilliancy of effect seems to be | 


more looked for than delicacy of composition. We | 
engrave three only of their numerous contributions, 


| 
ee | | 


a flower-stand, a toilet-table with 
cheffonier; but the variety of chee ee bee 
enumerated may be seen at their London Esta- 


| 





blishment. Several of the articles shown at the 
Exposition were, we understand, manufactured 
expressly for that purpose; a circumstance upon 





which some stress should be laid, inasmuch as it is 
an example we should greatly rejoice to see fol- 
lowed upon other occasions of a similar kind, 
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Rice Harris are of t extent; his business | has, of late, turned attention to the production 


The glass works (Islington Works,) of Mr. | articles, at cmmethine, is « 00h of the cost. He 
consists principally of glass-pressing; and his pro- | of objects of a refined character, rivalling those of | 


Bohemia in colours and in engraving. Some of | 
the examples shown by Mr. Harris at the Exposi- 
tion are, in all respects, equal to the rarest speci- 
mens that have been imported from Germany or 
France; and they have justly excited general 


| 





colours. It is impossible to praise too highly the 
ductions in this way are of singular merit, possess- 








admiration. We engrave nine of his speci- 
mens; the second, the sixth, and the eighth, are 
of pressed glass. The others are of objects elabo- 
rately wrought ; engraved or cut with great deli- 
| cacy and beauty, coated, in parts, with the richest 
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vings which commence this | Among the articles of necessary ornament which | agreeable ornament to the drawing-room, 
abieoe slows 0 of Mr. James Penny (Union | adorn the Exhibition-rooms, there are few more | are constructed of ilded bra en 
Street, Middlesex Hospital), who has sent to the | essential than window cornices. Of these Mr. | possess the advantage of enengen pps a: 
Exposition two or three small and unpretending Wuirtrretp (Oxford Street), has sent several solidity, combined with real lightness of material. 
cases, the work of his own hands, and they forcibly | good examples, and we select three as illustrations In each instance a tasteful selection of form pre- 
display the applicability of Art to all the useful as | of what has been done to render these articles an | dominates; the scroll ornaments are so varied as to 
well as the strictly ornamental articles which go | 

toward the furniture of a wellagpelaees mansion. — 

These represent two heraldic skewer-heads; the | 

first exhibiting the arms and motto of the Earl of | 

Ellesmere, the second the cypher and coronet of 


| 
| 


possess novelty, while the groups of fruit and the | so constantly recurring to this legitimate fount of 
elegant convolutions of the flowers carry the mind inspiration, in place of studying how to link toge- 
| insensibly back to the always beautiful source of ther unmeaning and ugly forms, such as so largely 
| true ornament—the works of nature. It is pleasant predominated in the days when the style of Lows 

to find our manufacturers within the last few years Quatorze was considered as the ne plus ultra of 





the Duchess of Sutherland, for whom they were 

respectively manufactured. It is a novel idea, and | 

one that may be made good use of; the introduc- | 

tion of family arms, cyphers, and ges, may in 

this way be rendered an elegant ornament, and be in 

no wise objectionable or obtrusive, Our engravings | good taste, and the eye was continually tortured | much that is suggestive, it is the duty of the true 
exhibit these articles the full size of the Gains, | by the combinations of broken lines which formed | artist to search amid her stores; and the taste 
and they prove how easily such ornaments may | its basis. While nature is so inexhaustible, and | which declares the true artist may be seen in the 
subserve good taste, and rendered agreeable | presents so much that is beautiful as well as so production of the humblest article of necessary use. 
to the eye, as well as strictly in accordance with 


=a 








; * Mr. Henry Arkin (Howard Street, Sheffield, 
heraldic rule. It is in the production of articles of | has sent the silver fish-knife and fork, engrav 
this kind that the manufacturer not unfrequently | at the foot of our page; they are remarkuble 
finds scope for the production of novelties which | for the taste and lightness with which they are 
are agreeable to the buyer and profitable to him- | designed, imparting a certain amount of elegance 
self; ‘the day of small things’ was long ago | to an article which generally appears upon the 
discovered to be worthy of full attention, and it is | dinner-table in a clumsy and unattractive form. 
not only in the fabrication of large and important | It serves to prove that there is no “ necessity ” for 
works that taste should be exclusively exerted, but ugliness, however much it may seem to prevail in 
in rendering elegant the most simple articles of | objects of common use, whose outline may at first 
ordinary necessity. sight appear incapable of appropriate orna- 
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| mentation. The necessary breadth and form of 


such articles as those under consideration have in 
this instance received as much attention in the 
way of neutralising their bad features as they 
would appear to admit, while the amount of decora- 
tion fastened on them is the result of a good and 
judicious taste. As articles of utility they do not at 
all suffer from the character of ornament with 
which they are enriched, a pon which should 
never be lost sight of by the manufacturer of 
matters designed primarily for use. 











Messrs. Sart & LioyD, brass-founders, exhibit 
several admirable examples of table-lamp stands, 
from which we have selected two. They are very 
varied in character and of excellent workmanship. 
It is in no slight degree gratifying to contrast the 
productions of this class now issued by the manufac- 
turer, with those which formed the staple of his trade 
barely a dozen years ago. Generally, in the place of 
straight, formal, and ungraceful pillars, or to write 
more correctly, poles, which supported a huge ball 
of ungainly size and shape, we have agreeable | 





adaptations of natural forms; in many cases so 
contrived as to be not only pleasant to the eye, but 
suggestive tothe mind. it is rare now-a-days to 
find any production, made with a view to give 
light, of an aspect absolutely odious; but those 
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who have had opportunity to consult the old 
Birmingham pattern books of the trade, can alone 
properly estimate the value and importance of the 
change for which we are indebted to existing | 
manufacturers, 
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The contributions of Messrs. M’Cattum & Hop- 
son (147, Brearley Street), who hold a very promi- 
nent position as manufacturers of the best order of 





| Papier Maché, are numerous and excellent. they 
| consist of boudoir looking-glasses, work-tables, loo- 
tables, work-boxes, cabinets, writing-desks, &c.; 





together with the usual productions ot minor size and 
importance, such as card-cases, card-trays, albums, 
blotting-books, ladies’ companions, &c. We found 


a” 


flowers are very successful; the landscapes and 
figure subjects, too, which adorn many of the 





help to sustain the 


i it: they effectuall 
their credit; they effectu s hitherto obtained 


repute which Birmingham 


4a 








much to praise in the works of these gentlemen; 
they have made liberal, but not injudicious, use of 
the mother-of-pearl shell, and their imitations of 


are painted with very considerable ability. 


icles, 
Their indeed, is altogether highly to 


Their “ show,” 


>>) 


t almost exclusively, for a class of produc- 


and ke 
ds admirers everywhere. 


tions which fin 
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Among the many beautiful lamps which are 
contained in this re-union of manufacturers, we 
noticed some, the production of Messrs. Gray, 
Martin & Gray (Brass-founders, &c.) from which 
we selected specimens to engrave in our pages. 
The combination of forms and general arrangement 


of lines in the first of our examples is good, and the | 
effect, by the union of metal and — in the com- | 


position, is light and pleasing. T is much yet 


to be done by designers of such articles which con- 


tain in their composition large scope for fancy, 
considerable elegance of contour, and necessity for 
detail, which may be rendered brilliant and 
beautiful by the aid of that light which forms the 
principal portion and centralisation of the whole. 
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domestic use upon which the fancy of the designer The porcelain and o i ibi 
has allowed itself fuller scope upon lanes, the Messrs. Guatosn(Wereaann canines 2 
whether portable or otherwise. The nations of | improvement, where improvements are cipeaaiy 
antiquity delighted in thus indulging their tastes, uable, we mean in articles of every-day use 
and no work on Greek or Roman antiques is with- sr. Those who are rich may Raa Pros 
out a multitude of examples of the most quaint | mand elegancies; but to ensure a sentain ponoene 
and curious forms. The introduction of gas into | of elegance to those of humble means is a t 
oar th has opened a wide field to the designer. | boon, and this boon has been effected in Po stan 
; | struction of dinner-plates and other necessary arti- 








ticles of the kind, in a material almost as cheap as 
the most ordinary earthenware, but possessing almost 
| the beauty and clearness of china. It is to such 
useful branches of study that we would direct the 
attention of our manufacturers, and which is in no 
degree incompatible with the co-existent produc- 
tion of higher articles of elegance. ‘The three 


The smaller hall-lamp, exhibited in our second 
eut, is very graceful in its outline. The vine- 
branches and clusters of grapes present an easy | 
flow of line excessively valuable in ornamental | 
design, and very appropriate in any article intended | 
to be pendulous. The carriage-lamp is an im- 
provement on the stiff and ugly forms we are so 


examples we give of the more artistic works of this 
firm, will prove their attentidn to have been directed 
as well to the ful and elegant. The flower- 
vases are remarkable for their simple beauty; the 
violet and the lily of the valley are the prototypes 


constantly seeing ; and it is another proof added to | 1 } 
| the many we have gladly adduced of late, to show | of their ornament, and the effect is extremely 


Throughout the entire range of Art-manufacture | that the necessity for ugliness in any article of | chaste and beautiful. The butter-cooler here en- 


in ancient or modern times, there are no articles of | general use is a popular fallacy induced by indolence. 


graved is also an article deserving commendation. 
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nations of vine-branches and grapes, among which 
reposes the panther, sacred to the god a liba- 
tions have made him world-famous, amid the 
infant genii. The Arabesque which concludes our 
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The productions by G. R. Cotiis & Co, (Church 
Street Works), the well-known successors to Sir 
Edward Thomason, are calculated to uphold the | 
high position which that firm has long held. Many 
of the articles sent for exhibition exhibit an union 
of taste and fitness gratifying to record. The 
examples we have selected will show how varied 
and how truly classical in conception some of these 
articles are. The quaint and beautiful forms visi- 
ble in Eastern design, the freedom and elegance of 
conception of Italian Art, and the classic purity of 
that art in its best age, are all occasionally visible. 
The silver scent-bottle, the first of our illustrations, 
is a happy adaptation of the usages of another 
clime, and is a graceful and peculiar ornament for 
the boudoir, partaking of the gorgeous taste of the 
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selection needs no descant on its beauties. It is 
classic in conception and beautiful in execution. 
We feel that our space has been too limited to do 








East. The raised flowers and ornaments have 
been tinged with blue, and the effect is exceedingly 
good. The grand centre piece which we also 
engrave, is of free and graceful design ; a group of 
boys are engaged in gathering fruit from the vines, | 
whose boughs they are climbing, and obtaining the | 
grapes for the one who presses their juice in the 
centre. The conception and execution of this 
article are equally good. The same fitness charac- 
terises the next of our illustrations ; a bottle-stand 
of silver, enwreathed with the same happy combi- 





full justice to this manufacturer, whose works must | 
at a future period be again recurred to, and illus- | 
trated more amply in our pages. 
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From the papier-maché works of Mr, FARMER 
we select two examples—a Iady’s wortk-table of 
novel and elegant design, embraeing all that 
attractiveness of embellishment which this par- 


ticular manufacture so constantly exhibits, but 
which is here introduced with propriety and good 
taste. The gilded scrolls and groups of flowers 





have a brilliant and excellent effect, relieved as 
they are by the sombre tint, which forms the body 
of works of thisclass. The inkstand is one of those 
simple and appropriate articles, elegant enough for 
any table. e are glad to find the manufacturers 





in this material thus carefully studying the true 
applicability ot the fabric at their command. 
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An unpretending table at one side of the room 
is oceupied by the works of a manufacturer who 
has sent but a few articles to be exhibited; but 
they have the rare merit of being all conceived 
in good taste and executed with due attention. 
They are the productions of Mr. Goveu (11, Pa- 
rade, Birmingham), and evidence care and thought 
in conception and execution, We engrave three 
specimens, which will fully bear out our remarks. 
All these articles are in electro-silver ; the jug is 
very delicately wrought; the branches which en- 
twine it being gradually brought down in relief 
from the handle, until ye | terminate in engraved 
tendrils upon the body of the jug. The idea of 
this article was obtained from one of those Original 
Designs for Manufacturers which have appeared 
from time to time in our pages, and which we have 
much pleasure in finding exceedingly useful to 
them; we have frequently referred to occasions in 
which they have been practically resorted to, either 
as suggestions or actual models, In Mr. Gough's 
copy, he has departed but little from the original. 
We may, perhaps, be permitted here to observe 
that in very many other instances we perceived the 
use which had been made of the “ Original De- 
signs’’ published in the Art-Journal; severai 
manufacturers have copied these designs entire, 
others have made them available only in part; 
but in all instances there seemed a sincere desire 
to trace the influence to its right source. 

We trust that the skill and taste displayed by 


s 
co 
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they have the rare merit ot being without any 
drawback ; there was not, we repeat, one of the 
objects that came within the ban of mediocrity. 
We do not give him credit merely for design: the 
finish of his works is unexceptionable: they are 
most carefully manipulated; but in his designs he 
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} 
Mr. Gough will not be without their reward. We | 


regretted that his contributions were so few, but 


exhibits a thorough knowledge of Art—of its capa- 
bilities and its application. We may, without 
hesitation, refer to the dozen examples of his 
productions shown at the Exhibition, as altogether 
the most satisfactory evidence of progress we have 
of late years anywhere seen. 
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' they alone manufacture. The 


The Messrs. CHAMBERLAIN (Worceste 
tribute a small but very charming callertian’ af 
ware of a peculiar fabrication, for which 
have become celebrated, and which, we believe 

first object (not 
however of this particular class), is on Pa 
copy from a Chinese original. The eup is made to 


fit into the saucer by an indentation into the latter ; 
the cover, it will be perceived, is not made to em- 
brace the whole object, but rather to press upon 
the objects to be enclosed. The last two are per- 


forated ware. The indicated by shadow are 
indented ; those in white being considerably raised, 
a sort of net-work covering the form. There are 
many other objects of the kind equally beautiful. 
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Messrs. MapPLeseck & Lows have contributed 
a large quantity of articles, which are remarkable 
for their variety and beauty as specimens of metal 
work. But while giving credit for the due 
exhibition of the many elegant articles in which 
they deal, we cannot but again express our t 
that the names of the makers are not to 
the works of their own hands. We they 
show an undue timidity in favour of the retail 
trade, and one which should not be considered in 
so narrow a spirit. ‘“ Palmam qui meruit ferat’’ 
is an old and a good motto; we are perfectly fami- 
liar with the necessity for a 
between the fabricant and the 
see the utility or the good policy of this (to us) unne- 
c concealment of the sources of the objects en- 
— on this 


; but we cannot 


page. The vase and ornamental dish 
are the works of the Colebrookdale Factory. The 
second of our vases the uction of a manufac- 
turer named Wright. The looking-glass, whose 
iron-frame and sconces are so novel and beautiful, 
the work of Marsh of Dudley, as also is the stove, 
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with which we conclude our selections. In all | 


these works we find much to praise, whether we 
consider the good taste apparent in the designs, | 
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or the finish visible in their execution. The look- 
ing-glass frame is remarkable for the taste and 





black which is spread over the surface of the stove 
is of singular value as a contrast to those portions 





lightness which has been given to so ponderous an 
article as metal; and the purity and beauty of 


| which have kre them a polish, and relieve the 


otherwise som 





aspect of this article. 
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The contributions of Messrs, Gzoncs Baccuvus 
& Sons, in plain and coloured glass, are all of 
very considerable excellence. We have 
six of his examples, of various classes cha- 
racter; but a large compartment is filled with his 


— and, we rejoice to learn, has kept it. The 
‘abrication of glass for this purpose is now become 


works, from which it would not have been difficult to 
select amuch greater number. Messrs. Bacchus are 
among those manufacturers who have been labour- 





a very extensive trade, and bids fair ultimately to 
put foreign competition out of the question.* 





ing, and with success, to rival the productions of 
Bo Not long ago, the foreign market sup- | 


* In the course of an article on the “ Remission of Glass 
| Duties” (written by the late Dr. Taylor for this journal), 
in March, 1845, concerning this material, as then freed 
from fiscal restrictions, we anticipated this result :— 


' red | “So far are English glassmakers from deserving blame 
hich ae ee one eee eee 


es -t Pagan with that description of coloured | 





Messrs. Foornorarps, S 
(2, Chure} ) pod HOWELL, & SHENTON 


. e brilli 
Bicminga_ Th liane fos reduced by 
liarly attractive as an article of furniture for the 


drawing-room or boudoir ; the most brillian 
of gold and colour are pre “heme 
ease and economy, their vividness preserved 
by the even tint which generally forms the 
work to the whole. Possessi eo many ilities 
yw the most enriched and beautiful 
Sioaiy Sie cating ot for gaudi a hich 
Some of the rls oie dass. 


by Messrs. F 
& Co., are novel and ; the work-table we 


ve is of fanciful and tasteful construction. 
The little box is also agreeable in its curve and 
general conception, as well as tasteful in its orna- 
mentation. e must always bear in mind the 
ightness of the material and the ae <= 
which become part of the essentials of this manu- 


facture, to enter fully into the merits of 
the class; and we cheerfully award their 
approbation to the manufacturer who does not 
fo the necessary purity of ori 

wi 





maintain the struggle at all. 

borne up against competition under such 

may be received as a ground for confidence that their 
liberated powers will give to this manufacture a variety, 
an extension, and an excellence such as it has not attained 
in any other country. The purposes of ornament and 
utility to which glass may advantageously be applied are 
far more numerous than is generally known, or even sus 


supply of materials will rouse into 

powers. It is gratifying to find that new 

giass have been propounded simultaneously with the 
abolition of the duty om the material; little advance, 
indeed, has been made in the new paths that have been 
opened, but it requires no exertion of imagination 








discover most gorgeous results in the distant perspective. 
—Art-Journal, April, 1845. mae 
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We select one of many contributions of carriage 
lam 7. sent by Mr. DuGarp, all of which are of 
much merit and some of considerable excellence, 
both in design and execution. 


he\ | 


~~ 


= 





We 
Messrs. 
object ; but to this large and important establish- 
ment we shall hope to render justice hereafter. 


t to limit our report of the works of 





| ability and firmness, 


0sE, of Coleport, to the selection of one | 





pd —- the age of Mr. Jornpan’s 
patent for w ing. Of these the Exposirion 
offers many examples, from which we select three 
for representation. They are all executed with 


be? ZIV PS 


possessing the merit of good 
general effect without the extreme elaboration 
which is often unsuitable to the p of furni- 
ture. Our first illustration of this gentleman's 
productions is a Hyon eye carved with exceed- 
ing boldness, and highly ornamented in the cha- 
racter of the a. t is altogether an elegant 
appendage to the library or boudoir. 



















Upon this column is represented a bracket, | 
exceedingly good in design and bold in finish, 
It is a terminal griffin ings of the creature | 


| 80 extending as to receive a slab atthetop. This || 





subject in form reminds us of some of 
the old Grecian caryatides, but is some- 
what more Italian in detail. Our page 
closes with an excellent console-table 
in dark wood, the centre of which is 
occupied by an erect figure of Victory. 
Grapes and vine-leaves form at the to; 
that portion which is technically call 


massive Roman foli 
cut with —— and ” ; 
is entitled to the meed of praise, 
on account of its originality, not less than for the 
manner in which it has been executed. When it is 
remembered that the portion of the cutting | 
of these and similar objects is performed by machi- 
nery of the most elaborate and curious construction 





the precision and truth with which they are 
is really astonishing, and reflects the highest credit 
of the highly — 


on the machinist. The ery 2 
wrought parts is, of course, done by hand. 


OSS 
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he productions of Mr. Stuxes (Broad Street) 
on remarkable for their finish. The candlestick 
of rich and elegant tion is the work of Mr. 
Leighton, who has contributed largely to the 
“Original Designs” published in this journal. The 


teapot is of great simplicity, but exhibits much 
taste, and is comaddhie for being fabricated in 
one entire piece, free of unsightly junctures, and 
presenting an unbroken outline of great chasteness. 


Hampton Street,) exhibits many articles remark- 
able for the brilliancy of their effect, This manu- 
facturer is the producer of that peculiar enrichment 
of papier miché works which combines the bril- 
liancy of mother-of-pearl and other prismatic tints, 


culty we have felt throughout in our illustrations 
of works which depend so much on the gorgeous- 
ness of colour they display, and of which we can 
convey little or no i We have therefore 





The whip-handles exhibited by Mr. Birties 
(the only surviving partner of the firm of Bright, 
Martin, & Birtles, New Street), and of which we 
engrave two specimens, are remarkable not only 
for ornamentation, but for the manner in which 
the handles are chequered by a curious machine. 
Some portions of this work upon the Malacca is 
done in a faultless manner by hand. This manu- 
facturer also exhibits a bridle of singular delicacy 
called ‘‘ the Queen’s,”’ from her Majesty’s patronage 
of it. For beauty of workmanship, lightness, and 
strength, it appears unrivalled. 





| 
| 
| 
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The productions of Messrs. WEDGEWoopD (Etru- | 


A 


Mr. Lang (Royal Papier Maché Works, Great | with the usual adornment of such articles, upon glass: 


our cuts can of course do no more than 

idea of the form of the beautiful cbinteewry 
occupies the centre of his stand at the Exhibition 
The vivid contrasts of colour and sparkle of pearly 
tints must be imagined by our readers ; this diff 


selected such forms as were most suited to our 

urpose ; and in the inkstand engraved above, we 

ve been pleased with the novelty and elegance 
of that adopted by the manufacturer. 


- 


af — 
——— 





the highest fictile works produced by English 


| ria, Staffordshire,) it is not too much to say, are of | taste and knowledge. Pure in form and elegant 


| European celebrity. We are sorry not to have | : 
| now are beacons for the manufacturer of articles 


| in this peculiar walk of art. 


seen more of these singularly delicate and beautiful 
works, They still maintain their position among 





me 


in ornament, they command admiration, and even 
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Messrs. WALTON (Wolverhampton) have supplied | especially deserving of praise. His productions of 
one of the stands with a series of excellent works | paplen eatee, ton anes the highest commendation. 
in tin-japanning, which exhibit much variety in We have no business to institute comparisons; but 
design, combined with an ornament of good taste | the objects exhibited by Messrs. Walton will make 


5 es Be DS 






Birmingham look to its laurels. What we are par- 
ticularly prone to admire is the absence of gaudi- 
| ness, and the simplicity and fitness of that amount of 
ornament which these manufacturers have adopted 


to adorn the various works exhibited. The fvot 
bath and the coal-box are both remarkable for the 
simplicity and purity which characterise them. 
The tray is decorated with an extremely well 








executed landscape, enclosed by a wreath of natu- 
rally conceived plants, while the arabesque borders 


chosen too from pictures which are well known to 
occasionally introduced are in the same good taste. 


have the merit of being popular and praiseworthy. 








We shall take an early opportunity of war oy And we can do on the present occasion, merely remarking | 


the works of this manufacturer more largely the general good taste and ability they evince. 











Some of the subjects which adorn the centres are | 








d beer jugs, which are, in almost all cases, 
SAmireble examples of design and execution. 2m 


Messrs. Ringeway & AnincTon (H. , Staf- 

) have contributed specimens their 
excellent works. The best of their productions 
were forwarded too late for us to make drawings ; 








but we cannot resist our desire to do justice to | 


these gentlemen introducing into these pages 
two or three of thelr specimens, although some of 





our readers may be already acquainted with them. 
They are famous for their manufacture of water 
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The well-known firm of Messrs. ELKINoTON 
now claims our attention, and we are glad to find | 


that both in the bronze and silver fabrications of 
these gentlemen, Art is 
good workmen are being employed, and good 


models resorted to. The principal works executed | 


by them during the past year consist either of im- 


mediate adaptations of nature, or of close studies 


from the antique; of the latter class, are the four | 
subjects occupying the upper half of this page. | 

we have engraved in halves | 
are of silver pargel-gilt, and remind us of some of | 


The two plates w 


the exquisite borderings found depicted upon 
Greek and Etruscan vases. The design of the 
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satisfactorily ; | 
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cup and saucer beneath them, principally orna- 
mented with leaves and berries of ivy, may be 


| and elaborate performance of the Moresque school, ial 
| in which the intricacies of strap work are nicely | only object here remaining 


familiar to some of our readers. The important 
salver over which these are placed is a laborious 


= 


blended with the partial effect 



































the dessert centre at the foot of 
the base of the subject is composed 
roots strung together; while, from 
rises a —— 
are so delicately po! 
slightest movement. We think this as graceful an 
object for the dinner-table as can well be devised ; 
and it is so because the artist has copied nature, an 


simply adapted it to the p and ities 
of Mere. Elkington’s eat tem, sey 





We are compelled to devote an unusual amount 
of space to the productions of this firm, for they 
are divided into two separate sections, that of 
bronze and that of silver, so as almost to consti- 
tute two different establishments. Their respective 





performances are however so blended in the Expo- 
sition that we found it impossible to do otherwise 
than notice them together. The first object on this 
page is a work of the very highest order ; the glass 
vase for flowers is a tasteful composition, while the 
knife at the foot of our page, imitative of old Roman 
design, is a work which will fully bear out the 
praise we would award it. 





















The beautiful tables, engravings from which | the details 
anatomical 
Geotae a Eina Ge Wena ee ee | a ecm te 
pony Ar speeieane of wood carving they racter is consequently very perfect. 1 the circular 
and preston whieh Rese with a table wwe secugniae the form of ene which 

sharpness their orna- famous collection at Stowe. The 
mentation £ i ess - ess exceedingly | is equally good in the gonseal exsengetenet of tte 

eS ae _ n the sculpture of the ee eee ee Se Satie, end ot 
| same e same careful accuracy; and | the beauty of the human form to the fanciful 





creations of mytho fable and the quaint 
Pp ythological fable e quain 


forms o 


firm 


ce, 





they are astonishing; their merit (both of design 
and execution) is such as would do credit to any 


the establishment from which these two works 
We know nothing of | have emanated, but as productions of a provincial 
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even where this branch of art has 
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been more extensively practised than 
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An important and prominent position, occupying 
the entire upper end of the exhibition room, is 
taken up by the works of Messrs. HanpMan & Co. 
They form an entire and distinct class of manufac- 


ture, almost exclusively devoted to the ornamental | 


articles used in the Catholic church, and in pecu- 
liar truthfulness of design and beauty of execution 
are really wonderful productions. In the fabrica- 
tion of these works they have had the advantage 
of the knowledge and taste of Mr. Pugin as de- 
signer and supervisor ; and it is not too much to 
say, that they have carried out each design with a 
finished perfection which may place their works on 
a par with those of the best antique originals. The 


altar candlesticks, flower-pots, thuribles, chalices, | 


pastoral staves, croziers, &c. all display an intimate 
acquaintance with the best principles of design 


| 


| 


used in the middle =< the extreme beauty | 


and elaborate finish wed on them, evince the 


most perfect mechanical skill, The arts of the past | 


centuries seem again to live in the present, and the 
gold and silver work enriched with stones and 
enamelling shine forth in all the splendour of 
freshness. In addition to such metal articles as 
these, and to the more useful and generally appli- 
cable ones of hinges, locks, &c. are many specimens 
of altar cloths in silk, curtains and hangings, which 
show the same intimate acquaintance with medie- 
val art, and indicate the resources which are open 
to the manufacturer who may direct hjs attention 
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to that fertile field of fancy. The artist combined 
with the artisan in the bygone, and hence the 
fertility and beauty of works which resulted 
from such an alli ; it is this combination 
which must ever be present when works are to be 
constructed of enduring excellence, and which are 
intended to outlive the caprice of fashion, and take 
their stand upon a merit which will be universally 
allowed a good position in art, although displayi 
the peculiarities of a certain and strongly de 
school or period. 

Our engraving will convey some notion of the 
general effect produced by Messrs. Hardman’s 


| group, although we can necessarily exhibit but a 


small portion of their varied and beautiful manu- 
factures. The eye conversant with ancient art will 
detect the successful reproduction of many antique 
forms ; but the ability displayed in the fabrication 
of these articles must be seen in an examination of 
the originals to be duly appreciated. In them we 
see the processes of the enameller, which gave such 
enduring fame to many Continental towns such as 
Limoges, and which have made their works the 
coveted additions to the museums of the tasteful 
and the wealthy. The important position occupied 


by the Messrs. Hardman’s is due to the beauty and | 


artistic interest of the works they exhibit. They 
have been inspected by ourselves with much satis- 


faction, and are classic works of their peculiar | 


class, 














On the page with these rare and costly fabrica- 
— (or, to speak more correctly, selected, 
for the church-artist will admit little or no de. 
parture from precedents,) by a mind of the highest 
order, and constructed by artisans of accom 
and experienced skill, we place two very oa 
— for public favour. 

There are numerous articles scattered over the 
Exhibition which scarcely fall within our province 
to illustrate by vings, inasmuch as they are 
not of a character to receive that kind of cae at 
our hands. We allude to the many and important 
improvements in articles of every-day use and 
necessity ; or in i and portions of ma- 
chinery, agricultural implements, and the thousand 
and one utilities constantly in demand by the arti- 
ficers of our many industrial towns. The improve- 
ments which continuall t themselves to the 
artisan who is employed in the fabrication of such 
articles, are exhibited here amid the more elegant 
works of the glassworker and the silversmith, to 
receive that meed of attention and applause which 
they are sure to obtain at the hands of those per- 
sons for whose especial benefit they are designed. 
Among the num of articles of an and 
important kind which thus scatter themselves amid 


| the elegancies of the Exhibition-rooms, we parti- 


cularly noticed Locks sent by Messrs. Moreton 
& LanGLey (of Wolverhampton), a house which 
has a large share in supplying the dealers of our 
own country with these necessaries, as well as the 
foreign market.* The two sample cases of locks 
contributed by this firm, are intended to show a 
few of the modern improvements and varieties in 
this branch of manufacture, and which is carried 
on to a great extent in that part of the country 


| where these manufacturers are located. The cases 


contain locks from the most moderate prices up- 
ward ; the low-priced ones being mostly co 

for the South American and East Indian markets. 
The medium and fine qualities are also for exporta- 
tion; but the principal demand for such articles is 
found to be in the home trade. 

Among them may be seen some very excellent 
specimens of workmanship, particularly among the 
pad and cabinet locks. 

We engrave two examples of small padlocks 


| from among the number exhibited. It must be 


| obvious to all, that the paramount necessities of 
| form in the construction of locks of this kind pre- 


clude much fancy in external ee oe as 8 
watch is always spherical, a padlock must retain ® 
general form most convenient to the work it — 
tains, and the uses it is destined to serve; but J 

we can trace in each of these articles a desire to 


and improve the general outline as much 8s 
may be consistent with its capabilities. The by 
| to each of these locks is only required to be in 


unfastening them— shut with a spring, 
un fewtiy etvare without the necessity of wsing that 


| article to fasten the hasp. 





employ a large number of the 1 
distribute their works in foreign 


—< 

















As involving some applications of science, we 
may just notice the specimens of po percha, 
which are tolerably numerous, aud from these we 
must pass to the very fine series of anatomical 
models made by M. Azoux; nothing can be more 
perfect than these things are, and whether we 
examine the full-sized figure, or any of the sections 
which lay upon the tab'es, we cannot but be struck 
with the correctness of these models, and be con- 
vinced of their value: to the teacher of anatomy 
they are of much importance, particularly in those 
climes where the religious prejudices, and also, 
indeed, the high temperature which so rapidly 
induces decomposition, preclude any study of the 
actual subject: they are, as it appears to us, how- 
ever, of the highest value to the artist, as placing 
in his hands at once an easy means of acquiring a 
knowledge of anatomy, which is to the historical 

ainter, in particular, of the utmost value: while, 

owever, we praise those productions of a foreigner, 
we must not forget that equally fine anatomical 
models were manufactured many years since in 
papier maché by the son of Mr. Simpson, the 
well-known artist, and many of these were sent 
to India for the use of the native medical students. 
The papier maché works of Messrs, Jennens 
& Bettridge scarcely come within the scope of 
this article; beautiful in design, and presenting 
great beauty of colour and decoration, they do 
not afford room for any particular remarks on the 
applications of science. 

Among the other applications of a branch of 
science to manipulation, we must particularly refer 
to carvings by machinery from the works of Messrs. 
Taylor & Jordan; but having already described 
the machinery employed ( Art-Journal, J une, 1848), 
we need now only remark, that we understand 
many improvements have been introduced into the 
already very complete ae devised by Mr. 
Jordan, so that they are now enabled to copy from 
an original, with any amount of reduction, and to 
execute at the same time on the machine a right 
hand and a left hand copy. The specimens ex- 
hibited are very remarkable for the amount of 
undercutting, and we were pleased to see that the 
machine does not confine its operations to wood, 
but that statuary marble and Caen stone are now 
worked by it with facility, The ornamental sawing 
by patent machinery, the work of Messrs, Prosser 
& Hadley, is exceedingly ingenious. It is em- 
ployed for fret-cutting, standards for tables, backs 
for cheffoniers, and sideboards, &c., ornamental 
models, and patterns for metal castings. It is not 

racticable without diagrams to “on al intelligi- 
bie the arrangements of the saw, &c. in this 
machine; it must suffice pba 7 e that it is 
exceedingly simple, but in the highest degree inge- 
nious. We have no doubt but it will be found 
most useful to many branches of industry; indeed, 
it executes easily many works which could not 
otherwise be accomplished without very great 
difficulty. 

We can but hastily refer to the specimens of 
madder-dying which hang on the walls. We do 
80, however, to notice briefly the value of Dr. 
Schunck’s very complete investigation of the co- 
louring matter of madders, communicated to the 
association, and which that gentleman is requested 
by the present meeting to continue. To these the 
calico-printers are much indebted for valuable 
information. As an illustration of the advan 
of science in dying, we may notice the case of kid 
gloves exhibited J Dent & Co., of Worcester, 
where we see that many difficult colours have been 
, by availing themselves of known chemical 
acts. 


_The manufacture of kid skins into gloves is very 
difficult in the production of perfect colours, in 
consequence of the necessity of preserving an elas- 
ticity of the skins, which in its original state has to 
undergo a delicate and hazardous process to give it 
the elastic and fitting character for gloves, after 
which a portion of the ingredients require to be 
extracted, when the skin has again to be supplied 
with materials to give it a new texture to prepare 
it for dying. The contexture of the skin bei 
furnished with innumerable interstices, and sti 
in this state possessing a ion of its animal 
nature, it presents difficulties to the dyer of no 
common kind ; hence the uncertainty of procuring 
an ey! of shade in the whole surface, parti- 
cularly in the mode adopted to have the grain side 
of the skin dyed, and the flesh, or inside white, 
for the delicate drabs furnished by these specimens. 

There are some features in the Exhibition which 
do not, properly, form the subject of a notice in 
the Art-Journal, but which are an essential ele- 
ment of it, and conducive to the best results. These 
are the models of machinery and of agricultural 
implements and philosophical apparatus. We 
were much struck with some of these, as ex- 


hibiting the highest amount of ingenuity; and 
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unless we are much mistaken, although we do 
not boast any high degree of mechanical skill, 
the rotary engine of Mr. Davies is one which 
will prove of the utmost importance to all manu- 
factories where a steady rotary motion is required. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Watt patented 
several engines of this kind, and that many have 
been constructed, but have, from some cause or 
other, been found objectionable. It is therefore 
satisfactory to find that this machine has been at 
work for two years at the establishment of Messrs. 
Edelsten & Williams, and it has proved in the 
highest = satisfactory. 

Again, few things can be more valuable than 
the standard for determining of gauge diameters, 
exhibited by Joseph Whitworth & Co., of Man- 
chester, which are now made by a machine capable 
of measuring the 50,000th part of an inch.* 

And now ‘to conclude.’”’ There are several 
matters connected with this exhibition which are 
subjects of the sincerest congratulation; the libe- 
rality with which the people of Birmingham came 
forward, and by their handsome pore tions 
formed that fund through the aid of which the 
local committee have been enabled to build, at an 
expense of some 700/., the Hall in which the speci- 
mens of manufactures are so well displayed, and 
to entertain the members of the British Association 
in a style suited to the dignity of so large and 
important a town, and to the character of this 
Scientific Congress, is deserving of the highest 
praise. It is delightful to see that the manufac- 
turers have responded to the call which was made 
upon them, and that they have contributed, not 
merely finished articles of manufacture, but in 
many cases illustrations of the steps by which the 
ultimate perfection has been obtained. This is as 
it should be, and while the public are instructed, 
the skilful manufacturer is himself benefited, by 
enabling the pubiic to judge of the intrinsic value 
of the article produced. This feature is capable 
of great and beneficial extension, and we hope in 
the great Exposition in progress for 1851 that we 
shall find that every process will be illustrated 
through all its stages: we have, also, in the name 
of the Association, and of the public, to express 
our thanks for the liberality with which nearly 
every important manufactory was thrown open, 
and for the courtesy with which every stage of 
manufacture was shown and explained ; in several 
instances we were by experiment and practical 
exemplification introduced to a knowledge of the 
details of processes which it would have been 
impossible to have gained from any other source, 
and with a freedom from jealousy which was 
truly worthy of that liberal spirit to which 
we owe all the striking features of this meet- 
ing of the British Association, and the great 
Exhibition of Manufactures we have so amply 
illustrated in our present number. We have heard 
but one sentiment expressed on all sides by those 
who have visited this great Emporium of our 
Metallurgical Industry during the past week, and 
that is one of the utmost pleasure and satisfaction. 

A third subject of congratulation is the manner 
in which the public have acknowl the value 
of such an Exhibition as the people of Birmingham 
have brought together. Daily the Hall has been 
crowded with visitors, and it was most satis- 
factory to see the man of science and the work- 
man side by side inspecting those efforts of thought 
which were spread around, each one equally re- 
ceiving instruction from the remarks of the other. 
Men, women, and children, moved through that 
great exhibition-room with the most perfect order, 
and they all appeared to hold sacred those speci- 
mens upon the tables which they admired “ at 
holy distance.” The examination was careful and 
cautious ; and we had the satisfaction of hearing 
many criticisms, expressed in the homeliest lan- 
guage, which conveyed stern truths, by which the 
manufacturer might have profited,—and which 
displayed a correctness of taste we were not - 
viously led to — in the operative classes. We 
have been told that although thousands visit the 
Gardens at Kew during summer, and freely 

through the conservatories and stove-houses, 
that they scarcely ever have a flower injured ; and 
we are satisfied that the same thing will be said 
when this Exhibition of delicate, utiful, and 
valuable articles is closed. Trust the public, and 
they will become the guardians of that with which 
they are trusted. We understand that cheap trains 
are to run from the Potteries and other to 
Birmingham during the Exhibition; and the local 
committee, feeling the importance of such visits, 
have resolved upon exercising towards these visitors 
the utmost liberality. We are given to understand 


* We reserve for a future number a more detailed 
notice of the valuable of Messrs. Foudrinier (a 
name honoured in Science and Art), for enabling safe 
descent into mines. 








that, notwithstanding the large outlay which has 
been made, it is now certain that a considerable 
profit will be realised. It will, therefore, become 
an important question to dispose of this fund in the 
best possible manner; at the moment it appears to 
us that it could not be employed to a better pur- 
pose than in offering prizes to the working-man for 
any ingenious manifestations of industry and 
thought. By such means as these, the Exhibition 
is made to serve a double pur; ; we improve 
public taste by the display, and we quicken the 
thoughts of the intelligent ; through the agency of 
the stimulus which the profit arising from that 
“ee enables us to offer. 

e feel assured that we need offer no apology to 
any class of our readers, for the attention we have 
given, and the space we have devoted, to this 
deeply mag vor re and all important subject. When 
first we devi the project of associating in a 
popular Journal the Fine with the Useful Arts, 
we hoped, indeed, for some such reward as that 
which has now attended our labours; for we trust 
and believe that we shall not appear arrogant in 
as our continual efforts for many years to 
have aided the movement by which British Indus- 
trial Art has made such 1 advances towards a 
safe competition with the Continent. Our great 
aim has been to connect the MANUFACTURER with 
the Artist, for the benefit of both ; we are equally 
certain that both have profited by the intercourse 
it has been our high privilege to promote, The 
service thus rendered to the manufacturer is daily 
becoming more and more obvious: that which the 
artist receives, though les: i , is not a 
whit less sure. Need we ask the artist from whom 
he now receives his and most liberal com- 
missions? Need we the dealer in *‘ Old Mas- 








ters,” why be now-a-days visits the man 
districts in ir 2 

At the outect of our plaz of uniting Manufac- 
tures with Art, we received inden’ some 
from artists; but of lete years we beliewe there is a 
general—if not am ut rerwal—opumce of ots wisdom 
as regards their trom? and best upterests. i 
expenence confirms our own belief that we have 
not been more serviceable to the ome than to the 
other by the course we have purseed. 

This experiment has been so thoroughly success- 
ful, that we look forward to the contemplated 
Metropolitan Exhibition in 1851, with a satisfied 
hope that it will realise in every way the full 
advantages, multiplied manifold, which have been 
so evidently derived from every exhibition of this 
kind that has, up to the present time, taken place. 
In every way, as we have ever done, we shall 
exert all the influence of the Art-Journal in pro- 
motion of the great scheme which has received the 
marked approbation—nay, the direct co-operation— 
of Prince Albert. We are satisfied that by appeal- 
ing through the eye, with that a and improv- 
ing taste which distinguishes this age from some 
preceding periods, that we shall reach the soul ; 
and thus elevate and improve, by — means, 
the great mas; of human beings which make up 
the breathing intelligence of the British Isles. 


> 
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BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 
1849. 





Tue Exhibition was opened to the public at the 
commencement of September : it was assumed, 
and rightly, that the several other attractions 
prepared for visitors from all parts of the world 
would ent the interest of a collection of 
works of Art; we trust, therefore, that the pre- 
sent year will be fertile of good to the artists of 
Birmingham—that they will receive from the 
town the support ee merit, and from strangers 
the enco ment they deserve. There is no 
better school out of London (always excepting 
that of Edinburgh), than the schoo of Birming- 
ham; for nearly half a century, we believe, it 
has been in a my measure wee the g 

of the elder Mr. Lines, an artist of considerable 
professional ability, and also a gentleman of 
much taste, highly respected and esteemed by 
all classes, and of manners which peculiarly 
qualify him for the delicate and onerous part of 
teacher. Add to this very important considera- 
tion, that Art in Birmingham is a necessity as 
well as a luxury; and we shall be at no loss to 
account for the fact, that Birmingham has given 
birth to very many distinguished artista, painters, 
sculptors, and engravers. Some of these con- 
tinue residents, but the majority have made 
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we hepe, gathered 

int a long list: of the natnes of men who, by 
honour # 5 
The A _Exhibitiow at Birmingham has, 
therefore, been at all times far above mediocrity. 
The artists who work “at"home” are always 
effective, as well as anally. baa apt not 
a few of Ee who enjoy repute in 
the metropolis the catalogue ; » more- 
over, Birmi contains several rich 

private collections, out of. whieh the choi 
works are selected to‘augment the wealth of the 
periodical display of ‘Art. Here, for example, 
om the present occasion, are’some of the finest 
roductions of Etty, Turher, Collins, Stanfield, 
rts, Uwins, ie, and T. 8. Cooper—works 
that would alone form an,exhibition deeply in- 
teresting and instructive. 
We trust, the manufacturers of Birmingham 
generally are cognisant of the debt they owe the 
Cotiate of irmi y, for up img the 
artistic :epute of the town, and also, for supply- 
ing @ means of continual study—during a season 
—to the men who are to furnish ‘the 
models" and” designs of the workshop, What 
would Birmingham be without its Annual Exhi- 
bition of Works of Art? We can as easily 

imagine it without a chimney. 

e Exhibition of the present year eonsists 
of 426 pictures, including drawings. Among 
them are several old intances of those who 
have visited the Royal Academy and the British 
Institution ; but these are new to ninétenths of 
the visitors here, and indeed almost so to some 
who have seen them previously, for they enjoy 
in these rooms at least the rts and advan- 

light and.air. We pase over the 
by “patrons ;” “Woman i 


Roberts; “ ing the Veil,” Uwins; “ Martha 
and Mary,” ; “Quelleboouf,” Turner ; 
“Flora and Zepliyr,” Patten. These are well- 
known, works of great masters; and they are 
very satisfactorily sustained by the contributions 
of Lance, Linton, Cobbett, snckiany ouster, 
Partridge, Anthony, Sant, Claxton, Stark, Wilson, 
Boddington, Tennant, Woolmer, Dukes, Mac 
Innes, Branwhite, Shayer, Le Jeune, Bentley, 
F. M. Brown, H. K. Browne, Clint, &. &c. 
Our duty, however, upon oceasions like this, 
rests chiefly with the works of the artists of the 
locality; and if these are now passed under too 
brief iew, it will be understood that at the 
moment there are many pressing 


| it. is, full,.of 
of 


know 


JoCe Warp. A clever picture isa «.View-of 


the Isle- of Arran,” by this artist. It is a-work || 


of promise. 

rvoeenns, This young is redeem- 
ing the ph s he has given at previous éxhibi- 
tions here : his works this year manifest a decided 
improvement. A Picture of ambitious. dim is 
“The Finding the Body of, Abel.” _It.exhibits 
no slight degree of anatomical knewledge. The 
characters are well conceived ; andthe sad 
is told ‘with: force. -We-prefer; however, a-cir- 
cular picture by this artist, representing a group 
of young children playing among autumn flowers. 
Tt ist passage of arid truth. - 


H. H, “Horsuey exhibits four works of gon- | 


siderable merit... “ yt ae Showers,’ 
Will please generally , the “ of a 
December aoe is more original and more 
striking. The whole. of his eontributions are 
valuable and imteresting. 

H. Hares, the -exeellent secretary, eontri- 
butes four pictures ; they uphold the good aad 
sound reputation he has i “*The 
Thatched Cottage "4s a pure bit of true English 
scenery, such as may be encountered in no oth 
part of the world. It is obviously a rai 
carefully studied, but broadly pam i 
every minute object has been thought of.. His 
works with a loftier aim. are eq successful ; 
but in representing green and homely, lanes, with 
their accessories, there are few who him. 

A. E. Everrrr exhibits four or‘five very admi- 
rable water-colour drawings, the best of which 
is a “View of Aston Hall,” that venerable man- 
sion in which the son of James Watt lived and 
very lately died. Other works of this class are 
also highly meritorious. “The Oak House at 
West Bromwich” is among. the richest acquisi- 
tions of its class. 

A. Wrve.t, a son of the eminent portrait- 
painter, and an artist of good promise, exhibits 
a work of great merit, “ A Portrait,” combining 


deli with force. 
J.P. Permrrr. A work far too green and “new,” 


but exhibiting much imagination and no incon- 
siderable power, ia “The Garden of Eden” by 
this painter. “The Deluge” .is a skilful treat- 
ment of light, reminding us too much of popular 
predecessors ; however are meritorious 
pictures, and manifest thought and industry. 
W. Secu, “View on Witton Brook,” is a frost 
scene ; very true in character, carefully pai and 
manifesting a righ i 


lly painted, 
Cc. T. Burr, Cottage ¥ 


and “Interior of a Cottage,” are pictures which 


nature, and manifesig a.matured | ; 
Art. isa 


Paintes. T. Phillibrown, Engraver, 

_ Bine of the Pictane 14. 6 Baby 1M, Mim = 
assert, without fear of con- 

there is ne painter i) | 
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exhibit much ability, and are certainly promises 

upon our time and space. j redeemed. 7 
Mr. Lanes, Sen., contributes two works—“ A 
View of Coventry,” painted with much care and 
with strict adherence to nature; and “ A Pano- 


shire,” a drawing of large size and of very consi- 
derable merit. The subject embraces some of 

»interesting ts in the scenery of 
North Wales. It is so treated as almost to 


We have no doubt that the artist will hereafter 
produce pictures of far higher merit. 
W. Hart exhibits “A View of 
Park,” “which carries with’ it f of ha 
been “ painted on the spot.” is a free 
sketch, finished however with much care. 
MILLs contributes a clever picture of “ Dead 
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town ; 
are other native confributors, however, whom 
we must, for the present, be satisfied to mame: 
J. ApDaM, A. M. Arpepson, C. Asnwons, 
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A NATIONAL EXPOSITION 1N 
LONDON LN 1861. 


—_——_—— 


Ax E ion of Works of Industry and Art to 
be held in London in the spring of 1851, is now 
a settled matter. The lesser details will be of 
course subjects for discussion ; upon these the 
opinions of manufacturers and other will 
be taken, but it is finally and fully Lu 
to try the experiment on a grand scale, in the 
British Metropolis. Although the project origi- 
nated with the Society of Arts, and the Expo- 
sition is to be arranged and conducted by 
Council, it is very gratifying to know that 
has received the warmest support of the Prince 
Consort, who has indeed suggested many of the 
rules for its governance, and pe directed 
several of the primary parts of the p The 
Nation will thus find another cause of attach- 


country, which may be emphatically called Hs. 

Under such auspices, and with the confidence 
created by the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion, at the head of which will be noblemen and 
gentlemen of “the highest rank,” it is i 
sible to doubt that our National Exhibition will, 
to the fullest eee | = that of a and 
very greatly surpass the Expositions which perio- 
dically glorify and benefit the several other 
nations of the Continent. We are free to 
regret that our Exposition will not be in the 
strictest sense “ National ;” that the honour and 
benefit of its conduct will belong to a Society 
comparatively private in character, and limited 
in extent and resources. A National Exposition 
should have been the work of Parliament—dele- 
gating its duty to the Board of Trade; but in 
this country, unhappily, if we wait for Govern- 
ment to perform a task not absolutely forced 
upon it, we may long wait in vain. Private 
enterprise in England is almost invariably called 
upon to do that which the National purse does 
for other Kingdoms; and it may be we have 
cause to rejoice, rather than to lament, that in 
this case private individuals have been roused 
into activity, for they will receive much of the 
power that might be derived from national aid 
and sanction, inasmuch as they will be led, 
guided, and controlled by the Prince Consort, 
whose name will be, in truth, as it ought to be, 
“a tower of strength.” 

The facts connected with the embryo Expo- 
sition, as far as they have yet transpired, are 
these :—Four members of the Council of the 
Society of Arts—Scott Russell (the Hon. Sec.), 
T. Cubitt, H. Cole, and J. Fuller, Esqs—having 
upon two occasions attended (by command) His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, at Osborne and 
Buckingham Palace, His Royal Highness having 
signified his approval of the plan for “a great 
collection of works of Industry and Art in Lon- 
 p in 1851, for the purpose of exhibition, and 
of competition and encouragement,’—suggested 
that it should consist—Ist. of Raw Materials ; 
2nd, Machinery and Mechanical Inventions ; 8rd, 
Manufactures ; 4th, Sculpture, and Plastic Art 
generally: that such exhibition should take 
place in Hyde Park (on the south side, between 
- an drive and Rotten Row); that 
the exhibition, and the competition consequent 
thereupon, should not be confined to Great 
Britain, but be opened to the whole world (@ 
part of the plan of which every rational man in 
the community must heartily approve, as not 
only creditable to our liberality, but most certain 
to promote the best interests of the manufac- 
turer and the artisan, and so be greatly beneficial 
to the public) ; that large premiums should be 
offered for certain inventions or improvements ; 
that a Royal Commission should be appointed, 
the duties of which should mainly be to deter- 
mine the nature of the prizes, and to consider 
as to the best mode of conducting all i 
connected with the exhibition, and that the 
Society of Arts should be directed to organise 
the means of raising funds, 

_ These are, we understand, the leading sub- 
Jects considered, canvassed, and determined on, 


and their adoption appears to have been followed 
by a recommendation that the four gentlemen 
named above should visit the manufacturing 
districts with a view to ascertain “the mind” of 
the principal manufacturers in reference to the 
scheme. of these gentlemen, Mr. Cole, 
and Mr. Fuller, have tly acted upon 
this recommendation ; it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Scott Russell and Mr. Cubitt were not in 
their company, for both these gentlemen are 
widely known, and they would undoubtedly 
have given much additional weight to the mission. 

Soon, however, a Royal Commission may be 
expected to issue ; the } 


y 

about heartily, earnestly, and, we trust by God's 
blessing, with such a result as will confer im- 
mense benefit upon the manufacturers, the 
artisans, and the general public of this country. 

Now, we should ill discharge cur duty if we 
did not give to this project our zealous and 
cordial aid ; it may not be all we could desire, 
either in its origin or ure, but it is, in 
many respects, that for which we have been 
some years hoping. We have, indeed, as many 
of our readers know, continually laboured to 
impress upon the public mind the policy of 
such an exhibition, and also its feasibility ;* and 





* We are naturally, and we think, rightly, desirous to 
put in our claim on this head; very willing to allow a full 
share of honour to those who have entered the field at the 
eleventh hour, but not willing to be entirely overlooked as 
having borne the heat and burthen of the day. We, 
therefore, give, in a note, some extracts from several num- 
bers of the ArtWJournal during previous years. The 
following passages oecur September, 1844, while reviewing 
and reporting the French Exposition of that year :— 


“A National Exposition appears to us almost the only 
means by which taste can be brought to act on the various 
branches of industry collectively. * * * We desire a 
National Exposition as an essential part of a judicious 
system of National Education; we wish to have the 
hand, the eye, and the mind, trained to beauty, for 
we know what are the valuable moral consequences 
that would result. Eeonomically such a measure would 
more than repay the national cost of getting it up, by 
directing attention to industrial resources in the country 
which have not yet been developed. 


Again, in July, 1845, while reviewing and reporting the_ 
League Bazaar, held at Covent Garden, and which con- 
tained so large an assemblage of British manufactured 
articles, we endeavoured to impress on the public the 
value and importanee of “ A National Exposition.” From 
that report we quote the following passages :— 


“ We have bestowed much pains on the illustration of 
this first attempt—though confessedly an important one— 
to get up a National Exposition of the products of British 
Industry, because its very imperfections afford conclusive 
evidence, that if a National Exposition should be under- 
taken by the Government, or by any association of emi- 
nent men combined for the purpose, and having no con- 
nexion with any political object, it would be certain of 
success, * * * Commercially viewed, such an enter- 
prise would more than repay the cost and time of its 


preparation. 





Again, in 1846, when reviewing and reporting the Ex- 
position of British Industrial Art at Manchester— 


« Taken at the best, this Exposition is only an instalment ; 
and we hope and believe that the excitement it affords to 
the public mind will call for that full liquidation, equally 
desirable to the public as consuniers having a right to 
choice, and to manufacturers having « rivalry for pre- 
ference.” 


Again, in an article on the Application of the Arts of 
Design to Manufacturing Industry in Franee, by the late 
Dr. Taylor, vide Art-Journal, Feb. 1847 ; and again, when 
reviewing and reporting the Exposition of Industrial Art 
in Belgium.—See Art-Journal, October and November, 
1847. 


‘We have, in a previous number, given some notice of a 
correspondence on the subject of a National Exposition we 
had the honour to hold with two members of her Majesty's 
government,—the Earl of Carlisle, and the Right Hea. 
Thomas Wyse; we were also honoured with an opportunity 
of conversing with the Home Secretary on the subject. 
The plan we suggested to them was simiiar, in all its 


now when we see not only a probability, but an 
almost absolute certainty of its achievement, we 
shall not be among its lukewarm supporters, 
At present we shall do little more than supply, 
as we have done, an outline of the plan ; from 
time to time we shall be called upon to report 
upon details, and to examine them carefully,— 
not with suspicion, indeed, but without blind 
confidenee,—giving to the Directors of the Ex- 
position such service as we can give, but retaining 
the right and er to watch closely and inquire 
minutely, for | em of the ufacturer 
and the good of the Public, 

Meanwhile, we have reason to know that in 
this affair the Manufacturers must put their own 
shoulders to the wheel. No grant of public 
money is either looked for or hoped for. A very 
large sum will be needed, but a sum absolutely 
insignificant when considered with reference to 
the mighty interests the Exposition is to foster, 
si n, and extend. _ this essential 
topic we have, as yet, no certain information. It 
is rumoured that a wealthy capitalist is willing 
to undergo all the risk, with the chance only of 
repayment ; and it is said that a fund may, by 
possibility, be thus accumulated to aid the future 
course of the Society of Arts. It is to be deplored, 
perhaps, that in such a matter, when the country 
is to be a great gainer, the country is not taxed 
for its good; but under existing cireumstances, 
the means must be procured. How to procure 
them will be a matter for serious pondering, but 
that they will be found—sufficiently ample— 
there can be no sort of doubt, in a country of 
“merchant princes,” to whom a proportionate 
share of a huge expenditure is a mere bagatelle. 
At the close of this article—the first of many 
we shall, no doubt, be called upon to write—we 
may again congratulate the British public upon 
the fact, that a lead is taken in this matter by 
the Prince Consort. For ourselves, we rejoice 
to find that our augury is receiving augmented 
force and continual fulfilment: writing upon 
“The Prospects of British Art,” in January, 1547, 
when commencing an eighth volume of our 
Journal—reviewing the course which Art had 
taken in this country during the century and a 
half then nearly passed, and recapitulating the 
great men of various countries and ages b 
whom the Arts had been fostered, rote clon 4 
and protected, we offered those observations in 
reference to the part which Prince Albert had 
taken with regard to Art since his happy advent 
among us :—* The Protector of the Arts these 
great men protected ; uniting intellectual power 
with the influence of a purer and more ennobling 
creed ; his lot cast in an age, compared to the 
general knowledge of which that of the past is 
ignorance; amid a nation ‘not slow and dull, 
but of a quick, ingenious, piercing spirit ; power- 
ful by wealth, by political position, by extent of 
dominion, and the untiring exercise of faculties 
richly endowed with the varied spoil of ages— 
we feel, we trust, we are assured, that we in- 
dulge no idle hope in saying, it is reserved for 
Prince ALBERT to illustrate the influence of the 
Arts upon the minds of others, by the graceful 
and natural elevation of his own; that to him is 
conceded a great destiny, to him a noble fame— 
the promotion of the piness of a powerful 
nation, and of nations subject to that nation, by 
extending and confirming man’s reverence for 
the Arts or Peace.” 


leading features, to that which the Society of Arts is \ow 
carrying out. Their opinions, although highly favourabie, 
were opposed to the attempt at that particular period as 
premature; we felt that it would be unbecoming in us, as 
public journalists, to do more than suggest. It appeared 
to us not unlikely that our motives might be questioned, 
if we placed ourselves in too prominent a position; it 
seemed too, above all things, necessary that there should 
be no hazard of suspicion of interested motives in the 
conductors of so important a movement, and we placed the 
correspondence referred to in the hands of a gentleman, of 
large experience in all such matters, personally acquainted 
with nearly every manufacturer of note in the kingtiom,— 
and upon him would have devolved the task of working 
out the project. We have reason to hope, however, that 
it will be more certain of success in the hands of the 
Society of Arts; it is, nevertheless, probable, that we shall 
publish, at no distant period, the views of the gentleman 
referred to. 
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A NATIONAL EXPOSITION 1N 
LONDON IN 1861. 





Aw Exposition of Works of Industry and Art to 
be held in London in the spring of 1851, is now 
a settled matter. tails will be 
course subjects for discussion ; upon these the 
opinions of manufacturers and other will 
be taken, but it is finally and fully ! 

to try the experiment on a grand scale, in the 
British Metropolis. Although the —— 
nated with the Society of Arts, and 

sition is to be ond eentasn’ Sy 
Council, it is very gratifying to know that it 
has received the warmest support of the Prince 
Consort, who has indeed suggested many of the 
rules for its governance, and pe: directed 
several of the primary parts of the The 
Nation will thus find another cause of attach- 
ment to His Royal Highness, who has con- 
tinually manifested proofs of eager and earnest 
desire to advance the best interests of the 
country, which may be emphatically called Hs. 

Under such auspices, and with the confidence 
created by the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion. at the head of which will be noblemen and 
gentlemen of “the highest rank,” it is impos- 
sible to doubt that our National Exhibition will, 
to the fullest vene Yl rival that of ee and 
very tly surpass the ich perio- 
ically glorify and benefit the several other 
nations of the Continent. te +4 on 

t that our Exposition will not in the 
strictest sense “ National ;” that the honour and 
benefit of its conduct will belong to a Society 
comparatively private in character, and limited 
in extent ne resources. A National Exposition 
should have been the work of Parliament—dele- 
gating its duty to the Board of Trade; but in 
this country, unhappily, if we wait for Govern- 
ment to perform a task not absolutely foreed 
upon it, we may long wait in vain. Private 
enterprise in England is almost invariably called 
upon to do that which the National purse does 
for other Kingdoms; and it may be we have 
cause to rejoice, rather than to lament, that in 
this case private individuals have been roused 
into activity, for they will receive much of the 
power that might be derived from national aid 
and sanction, inasmuch as they will be led, 
guided, and controlled by the Prince Consort, 
whose name will be, in truth, as it ought to be, 
“a tower of strength.” 

The facts connected with the embryo Expo- 
sition, as far as they have yet transpired, are 
these :—Four members of the Council of the 
Society of Arts—Seott Russell (the Hon. Sec.), 
T. Cubitt, H. Cole, and J. Fuller, Esqs—having 
upon two occasions attended (by command) His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, at Osborne and 
Buckingham Palace, His Royal Highness having 
signified his approval of the plan for “a great 
collection of works of Industry and Art in Lon- 
don, in 1851, for the purpose of exhibition, and 
of competition and encouragement,”—suggested 
that it should consist—lIst. of Raw Materials ; 
2nd, Machinery and Mechanical Inventions ; 3rd, 
Manufactures ; 4th, Sculpture, and Plastic Art 
generally: that such exhibition should take 
place in Hyde Park (on the south side, between 
~ —— drive and Rotten Row); that 
the exhibition, and the competition consequent 
thereupon, should not be confined to Great 
Britain, but be opened to the whole world @ 
part of the plan of which every rational man in 
the community must heartily approve, as not 
only creditable to our liberality, but most certain 
to promote the best interests of the manu fac- 
turer and the artisan, and so be greatly beneficial 
to the public); that large premiums should be 
offered for certain inventions or improvements ; 
that a Royal Commission should be appointed, 
the duties of which should mainly be to deter- 
mine the nature of the prizes, and to consider 
as to the best mode of conducting all j 
connected with the exhibition, and that the 
Society of Arts should be directed to organise 
“ “sg of raising funds, 

; ese are, we understand, leading 
Jects considered, canvassed, my nn Pp 
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and their adoption appears to have been followed 
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public of this country. 

Now, we should ill discharge our duty if we 
did not give to this project our zealous and 
cordial ai ; it may not be all we could desire, 


many respects, that for which we have been 
some years hoping. We have, indeed, as many 
of our readers —— eee 
impress upon the public mind the policy 

such an exhibition, and also its feasibility ;* and 





* We are naturally, and we think, rightly, desirous to 
put in our claim on this head; very willing to allow a full 
share of honour to those who have entered the field at the 
eleventh hour, but not willing to be entirely overlooked as 
having borne the heat and burthen of the day. We, 
therefore, give, in a note, some extracts from several num- 
bers of the ArtJournal during previous years. The 
following passages cecur September, 1844, while reviewing 
and reporting the French Exposition of that year :— 


“A National Exposition appears to us almost the only 
means by which taste can be brought to act on the various 
branches of industry collectively. * * * We desire a 
National Exposition as an essential part of a judicious 
system of National Education; we wish to have the 
hand, the eye, and the mind, trained to beauty, for 
we know what are the valuable moral consequences 
that would result, Eeonomically such a measure would 
more than repay the national cost of getting it up, by 
directing attention to industrial resources in the country 
which have not yet been developed. 


Again, in July, 1845, while reviewing and reporting the _ 
League Bazaar, held at Covent Garden, and which con- 
tained so large an assemblage of British manufactured 
articles, we endeavoured to impress on the public the 
value and importance of “ A National Exposition.” From 
that report we quote the following passages :— 


“We have bestowed much pains on the illustration of 
this first attempt—though confessedly an important one— 
to get up a National Exposition of the products of British 
Industry, because its very imperfections afford conclusive 
evidence, that if a NaTionaL Expostrion should be under- 
taken by the Government, or by any association of emi- 
nent men combined for the purpose, and having no con- 
nexion with any political object, it would be certain of 
success. * * * Commercially viewed, such an enter- 
prise would more than repay the cost and time of its 


preparation. 


Again, in 1846, when reviewing and reporting the Ex- 
position of British Industrial Art at Mane) -ster— 


“ Taken at the best, this Exposition is only an instalment ; 
and we hope and believe that the excitement it affords to 
the public mind will call for that full liquidation, equally 
desirable to the public as consumers having a right to 
choice, and to manufacturers having a rivalry for pre- 
ference.” 


Again, in an article on the Application of the Arts of 
Design to Manufacturing Industry in Franee, by the late 
Dm. Taylor, vide Art-Journal, Feb. 1847 ; and again, when 
reviewing and reporting the Exposition of Industrial Art 
in Belgium.—See Art-—Journal, October and November, 
1847. 


‘We have, in a previous number, given some notice of a 
correspondence on the subject of a National Exposition we 
had the honour to hold with two members of her Majesty's 
government,—the Earl of Carlisle, and the Right Hon, 
Thomas Wyse; we were also honoured with an opportunity 
of conversing with the Home Seeretary on the subject. 


now when we see not only a probability, but an 
almost absolute certainty of its adiiebomenh. we 
shall not be among its lukewarm supporters, 
At present we shall do little more than supply, 
as we have done, an outline of the plan ; from 
time to time we shall be called upon to report 
upon details, and to examine them carefully,— 
not with suspicion, indeed, but without blind 
confidenee,—giving to the Directors of the Ex- 
position such service as we can give, but retaining 
the right yy map to watch closely and inquire 
minutely, for potacton of the Manufacturer 
and the good of the Public. 

Meanwhile, we have reason to know that in 
this affair the Manufacturers must put their own 
shoulders to the wheel. No grant of public 
money is either looked for or hoped for. A very 
large sum will be needed, but a sum absolutely 
insignificant when considered with reference to 
path ty interests the Exposition is to foster, 

; and extend. Upon this essential 
topic we have, as yet, no certain information. It 
is rumoured that a wealthy capitalist is willing 
to undergo all the risk, with the chance only of 
repayment ; and it is said that a fund may, by 
possibility, be thus accumulated to aid the future 
course of the Society of Arts. It is to be deplored, 

ps, that in such a matter, when the country 
1s to be a great gainer, the country is not taxed 
for its good; but under existing cireumstances, 
the means must be procured. How to procure 
them will be a matter for serious pondering, but 
that they will be found—sufticiently ample— 
there can be no sort of doubt, in a country of 
“merchant princes,” to whom a proportionate 
share of a huge expenditure is a mere bagatelle. 

At the close of this article—the first of many 
we shall, no doubt, be called upon to write—we 
may again congratulate the British public upon 
the fact, that a lead is taken in this matter by 
the Prince Consort. For ourselves, we rejoice 
to find that our augury is receiving augmented 
force and continual fulfilment: writing upon 
“The Prospects of British Art,” in January, 1847, 
when commencing an eighth volume of our 
Journal—reviewing the course which Art had 
taken in this country during the century and a 
half then nearly passed, and nya Wy me _~ 
great men of various countries and ages 
whom the Arts had been erveed yretlin ate | 
and protected, we offered those observations in 
reference to the part which Prince Albert had 
taken with regard to Art since his happy advent 
among us :—“ The Prorecror of the Arts these 
great men protected ; uniting intellectual power 
with the influence of a purer and more ennobling 
creed ; his lot cast in an age, compared to the 
general knowledge of which that of the is 
ignorance; amid a nation ‘not slow and dull, 
but of a quick, ingenious, piercing spirit ; power- 
ful by wealth, by political position, by extent of 
dominion, and the untiring exercise of faculties 
richly endowed with the varied spoil of ages— 
we feel, we trust, we are assured, that we in- 
dulge no idle hope in saying, it is reserved for 
Paiyce AupeErt to illustrate the influence of the 
Arts upon the minds of others, by the graceful 
and natural elevation of his own; that to him is 
conceded a great destiny, to him a noble fame— 
the promotion of the iness of a powerful 
nation, and of nations subject to that nation, by 
extending and confirming man’s reverence for 
the Arts or Peace.” 


leading features, to that which the Society of Arts is now 
carrying out. Their opinions, although highly favourable, 
were opposed to the attempt at that particular period as 
premature; we felt that it would be unbecoming in us, as 
public journalists, to do more than suggest. It appeared 
to us not unlikely that our motives might be questioned, 
if we placed ourselves in too prominent a position; it 
seemed too, above all things, necessary that there should 
be no hazard of suspicion of interested motives in the 
conductors of so important a movement, and we placed the 
correspondence referred to in the hands of a gentleman, of 
large experience in all such matters, personally acquainted 
with nearly every manufacturer of note in the kingdom,— 
and upon him would have devolved the task of working 
out the project. We have reason to hope, however, that 
it will be more certain of success in the hands of the 
Society of Arts ; it is, nevertheless, probable, that we shall 
publish, at no distant period, the views of the gentleman 
referred to. 





The plan we suggested to them was similar, in all its 
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THE LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


THERE is no sudject upon which so much positive, 
though broken, light has opened during the last 
few years as on that of Architecture. Every past 
style has found adherents to picture its advantages 
and ridicule its rivals; essays, brochures, and 
thick volumes have been ushered into existence to 
accumulate precedents, and to give the history of 
styles in relation to each other. 
tecture has had its full share of public attention 
and literary support to investigate and describe 


the buildings of our ancestors; societies have been | 


formed, embracing witbin their ranks alike the 
gentleman, the antiquary, and the man of busi- 
ness; while clergymen and University ‘ gra- 
duates”’ have stepped from their more professional 
duties to determine the most orthodox spot for a 
piscina, and the true origin of ‘ Orientation;” 
even Durandus has been dragged from his moul- 
dering shelf to tell the nineteenth century that the 


through triple windows, and that of Regeneration 
by means of octagonal fonts. The public, from at 
first listening with breathless interest to such 
disclosures, has at length been troubled with clash- 
ing views of the rise and desuetude of the pointed 


proposed nomenclatures. Architecture has spoken 


to its votaries in unknown tongues, in spite of the | 


earnest effort of poor Thomas Rickman that all 
the scientific world should be “ of one heart and 
one speech.’” We have heard of “ lancet pointed,’”’ 


and first pointed, and early English,—of Saxon, of | 


Norman, ante-Norman, Anglo-Norman, and semi- 
Norman, and transitional Norman,—and where 
ean be the wonder if in this maze of terms the 
most enthusiastic of students should lose his way ? 
The above observations will serve to explain one 
of the evils of the present state of architectural 
literature. Another result, even more baneful, 


fact that it is now the fashion, which was never 
before the case in any period of the world’s his- 
tory, for an architect to become wedded to a par- 
ticular style or section of a style, introducing it on 
every possible occasion, while his colleagues, with 
— pertinacity, raise up other idols to them- 
selves, and pay to them their exclusive devotions ; 
as a natural consequence, our towns and cities 
—- a medley appearance, made up of snatches 
rom every school, which, of course, are only 
meritorious in proportion to the closeness of their 
imitation of ancient models. Under these circum- 
stances no one particular style (a natural English 
style being, of course, out of the question) receive 
that undivided attention which can alone lead to 
architectural perfection ; numberless other evils, 
though generally derivable from the same source, 
impede the progress of the Art in this country, 
and a work has long been wanted to lay them 
open to the eyes of the community, and to propose 
steps for their removal. This sanitary measure 
has at last been attempted in a work bearing the 
obscure, but nevertheless attractive, title of ‘‘ The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture,” by Mr. Ruskin, 
the “Oxford Graduate,”’ with whose glowing pen 
many of our readers are already familiar. 

But as a revolution was never effected without 
the subversion of many excellent customs, and as a 
fast-runner generally goes beyond the goal, so Mr. 
Ruskin in sweeping away the modern abuses of 
the Art, condemns some innocent or even commen- 
dable practices, throws mystery and religious pre- 
judice into many of his most brilliant pages, and 
takes only an irresolute course in suggesting reme- 
dies for the ills of which he so ardently and so 
continually complains. He gives our professional 
men no mercy, but brands them with epithets, 
which would appear to us the more remarkable as 
coming from a benevolent mind, did we not re- 
member that an author frequently in his writings 
exhibits other characters than his own, and that 
the most virtuous of princesses composed the inde- 
corous “‘ Heptameron.” 


despondency of its tone—as if because all the great 
architectural productions of bygone days were 
executed in purer(?) and less complicated states of 
society, the present age can have no hope of going 
beyond servile imitations, or of giving “ life’’ even 
to its most pretentious efforts. 

But with all its eccentricities, Mr. Ruskin’s book 


furnishes a great treat, and we will venture to say, | 


& source of much deep and practical utility. It has 
the advantage of being written in earnest, which 
all recent books have not, Its language is magical, 


* “The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” by John Ruskin, 


London, Smith, Elder, & Co, 





Medieval archi- 


| adopted. 
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full of loft try and warm generosity; and it 
certainly Bye Fs in a bold and unflinching 
manner the real abuses which encompass the archi- 
tectural labours of the present century. As an 
architectural work it stands alone, uniting to its 
immediate object an intense feeling for the beautiful 
both in Art and in Nature, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with humanity, and a high sense of the value 


| of bringing moral principles to bear upon every- 


thing. The Seven Lamps are the seven chapters of 
the volume, which are thus entitled—‘ Sacrifice,’’ 
“Truth,” ‘ Power,” ‘ Beauty,’ “ Life,” “‘ Me- 


| mory,” and ‘ Obedience ;” and they contain re- 


spectively the following broad ideas:—1. That in 
offerings to God (which churches are, or should 
be), the best of its kind should everywhere be 
2. That everything should seem to be 
what it really is, without any attempt at deception 
in point of material, &c. 3. That sublimity is best 
attained by magnitude, or the effect of magnitude. 
4. That Beauty mainly,depends on approximation 
to Nature. 5. That Vitality ceases with the absence 


| of Enthusiasm. 6. That if anything be worthy of 
freemasons of old taught the doctrine of the Trinity | oe ee v hate 


being undertaken, it is worthy of being undertaken 
with a view to durability. 7. That there should 
be an English law for architecture, as much as for 
religion or civil order, These seven principles are 
ably and eloquently worked out with a profusion 


| of detail, and an amount of originality, which is 
arch, and of the exact periods of transition, and | ph mee . y 


has moreover been grievously confused with various | 


far from usual in the literature of the present day. 
But in spite of the exceeding pleasure that we 
have found, and all will feel in a perusal of Mr. 
Ruskin’s remarkable book (for such, indeed, his 


| coolest readers must admit it to be), we are com- 


lled, from the nature of our position, to protest 
oudly and fervently against some of its unsound 
and happily unusual theories on the subject of 
Art. It must not, for instance, be thought for a 
moment that the Art-Journal can sanction so un- 
reasonable and destructive a spark as one of the 
lamps emits in the oe passage :— 

‘“Now, if you present lovely forms to it (the 


| eye) when it cannot call the mind to help it in its 
| work, and among objects of vulgar use and unhappy 


as being of a practical character, consists in the | position, you will neither please the eye nor elevate 


the vulgar object; but you will fill and weary the 
eye with the beautiful form, and you will infect 
that form itself with the vulgarity of the thing to 
which you have violently attached it. It will never 
be of much use to you any more; you have killed 
or defiled it; its freshness and purity are gone. 
You will have to pass it through the fire of much 
thought before you will cleanse it, and warm it 
with much love before it will revive. Hence then 
a general law, of singular importance in the pre- 
sent day, a law of simple common-sense,—NOT TO 
DECORATE THINGS BELONGING TO PURPOSES OF 
ACTIVE AND OCCUPIED LIFE. Wherever you can 
rest, there decorate; where rest is forbidden, so is 
beauty. You must not mix ornament with business 
any more than you may mix play. Work first, 
and then rest. ork first, and then gaze, but do 
not use golden ploughshares, nor bind ledgers in 
enamel. Do not thrash with sculptured flails, nor 
put bas-reliefs on mill-stones. What! it will be 
asked, are we in the habit of doing so? Even so; 
always and everywhere. The most familiar posi- 
tion of Greek mouldings is in these days on shop- 
fronts. There is not a tradesman’s sign, nor shelf, 
nor counter in all the streets of all our cities, which 
has not upon it ornaments which were invented to 
adorn temples and beautify kings’ There 
is not the smallest advantage in them where they 
are. Absolutely valueless—utterly without the 
power of giving pleasure, they see | satiate the eye, 
and vulgarise their own forms. any of these are 
in themselves thoroughly good copies of fine things, 
which themselves we shall never in consequence 
ony any more.”’ 

ow that this is contrary to fact, that it is 
despoiling Art of its great mission on earth, and 
maxing beauty, which ought to be universal, the 
exclusive heritage of “ those that dwell in high 
places’ will be at once so apparent to the gene- 
rality of our readers, that we think it here unne- 


| cessary on our parts to urge arguments in contra- 


vention of the author’s whim (for it is nothing 


The great fault of the work before us is the | SANDS CNN, ENS We Deve eniingy eee 


unceasingly brought forward for months and years, 
wherever we have contended for the broad prin- 


| ciple that ugliness is not requisite on earth, that it 


is on the contrary injurious to the interests of 
society, and that there is no object, whatever its 
use or destination, so mean as to be unworthy the 
hand of the artist, any more than the simplest 
flower or pebble is unworthy the hand of God. 
Such passages as that we have now given are 
however rather the exception than the rule in the 
“Seven Lamps.”’ Its talented author seldom falls 
into errors so grave or absurdities so t, nor 
have we given the extract from ill feeling or from 


| a desire to deteriorate the work before us, but sim- 





ply in self-defence. A principle in a boo 
culated, deservedly, to be widely circulated raed 
down positively and authoritativel by an "author 
of the most seductive abilities, profound learning 
and general good sense; and as the principle is 
one which we should wish none of our readers to 
entertain, and one in diametrical opposition to 
which we have penned many an anxious 
have considered it our duty to set our face against 
it. For the most part all that we meet with in 
Mr. Ruskin’s work is theoretically and practically 
sound, couched in language so brilliant, so noble 
so inspiring, that for these qualities few modern 
productions can rival it. Excepting in the par- 
ticular we have already named, it is marked by a 
benevolent spirit that none can fail to admire; it 
is stamped in every line with sincerity, and it has 
the advantage of treating broadly a subject which 
is too often stripped into tatters and worn severally 
by impassioned devotees. We forgive the author 
for his exaggerations, for we believe them necessary 
to the success of reform. 

_ We hope those who cannot join Mr. Ruskin 
in some of his peculiar tenets, or commend 
him for the free use he makes of extracts from 
the Scriptures in his opening chapter, will 
patiently proceed till they come, after the intro- 
duction, to the glory of the lamps themselves, 
which, if they do not invariably burn with a 
steady light, are always dazzling, always beauti- 
ful. For a few lines at the very close, Mr. Ruskin 
returns to the religious sentiments which are 
adopted at the beginning. We transcribe them, 
though we do not understand them, as they will 
serve to elicit our meaning, and throw some light 
on the spirit which has actuated the author in 
placing the ‘‘ Lamps ”’ before the world. 

“T have paused, not once nor twice, as I wrote, 
and have often checked the course of what might 
otherwise have been importunate persuasion, as 
the thought has crossed me, how soon all Archi- 
tecture may be vain, except that which is not made 
with hands. There is something ominous in the 
light which has enabled us to look back with 
disdain upon the ages among whose lovely vestiges 
we have been wandering. I could smile when I 
hear the hopeful exultation of many, at the new 
reach of worldly science, and vigour of worldly 
effort ; asif we were again at the beginning of days. 
There is thunder on the horizon as well as dawn. 
The sun was risen upon the earth when Lot 
entered into Zoar.”’ 


» we 


——_p——— 


SABRINA. 


FROM THE STATUE BY W. C. MARSHALL, A.R.A. 
Mitton’s Masque of “Comus” has suggested to 
Mr. Marshall the subject of his beautiful statue ; 
the passage he has thus worked out is the Song 
sung by the “Attendant Spirit” in which he 
invokes the aid of the water nymph. 

“ Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair ; 
Listen for dear honour’s sake, 
Goddess of the silver lake, 
Listen and save.” 
The Sabrina of the sculptor is not an ethereal 
embodiment, cast in a mould of spiritual and 
unearthly fashion, but a fair and graceful con- 
ception, of which the type may frequently be 
found among the living daughters of our unt 
verse, on whose brow are indelibly stamped the 
lines of purity and innocence. There is an 
inexpressible sweetness in the face of the figure 
as she sits listening to the unseen voice; and 
already she appears willing to obey the call, 
even before it is fully uttered. The contour of 
her form is remarkably natural, free from the 
least exaggeration, and perfectly in keeping with 
the sentiment of the work. The accessories 
have been well studied, and are arranged with 
much effect ; they make a highly enriched and 
appropriate pedestal for the “Goddess of the 
silver lake.” 

It is a reflection on the judgment and taste of 
our Art-patrons that so beautiful a piece of sculp- 
ture as this should, at the distance of two or 
three years from the date of its execution, be 
still in the artist’s studio; but we are glad Re 
know that it has been very ly ~ 
in porcelain by Alderman Copeland, and forms 
one of his most exquisite statuettes. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 





Porrertes’ Scuoots or Desien.—The half- 


fender makers and stove fitters, thirty-four silversmiths 
and silver platers, &c. The Council have felt so strongly 
the .-y > of rendering the school thoroughly effi- 
cient, do hesitate, on their own si- 
bility, to expend the sum of 500J. in altering and ng up 


g 





early meeting of the Hanley and Stoke School 
oa held on the 30th of August, in the Town Hall 
of Stoke. It is a circumstance indicative of the 
importance attached by her Majesty’s Government 
to Schools of Design generally, and of the interest 
especially felt in the successful progr of those 
established in the Staffordshire Potteries, that this 
meeting was presided over by the Right Hon. 
H. Labouchere, the President of the Board of 
Trade. Thus two years in succession have the 
Potteries’ Schools of Design been honoured by the 
attendance of members of the Government, 
Granville, the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, having filled the chair at the meeting at 
Hanley, in September, 1848. The attendance on 
this occasion was numerous and highly ——— 
On the platform we observed the Right Hon. 
H. Labouchere (the chairman), Lord Hatherton, 
Lord Wrottesley, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., 
C. B. Adderley, Esq., M.P., Woolrych Whitmore, 
Esq., Benjamin Brodie, Esq., J. A. Wise, Esq., 
J. Ridgway, Esq., Herbert Minton, Esq., Rev. 
F. F. Clarke, &c. The following is an extract from 
the Report, which was read by Mr. J. C. Robinson, 
master of the Hanley School :— 

“The masters of the Potteries’ Schools have pleasure 
in reporting that the attendance of pupils during the past 
half-year, as respects the numbers entered on the books, 
has been satisfactory, the average numbers for the two 
schools being about 170 males and 25 females. 

“It is hoped that these numbers will be greatly in- 
creased during the ensuing session. It is necessary to 
observe that there is always a smaller attendance during 
the summer than in the winter season. 

“The progress of the pupils has been very creditable to 
them, and has prepared many of them to enter upon more 
difficult and extended studies, more especially in shading 
and colouring : which classes, it is hoped, will be specially 
developed in reference to the arts of engraving = 
ing for pottery, whilst the modelling class, which has 
given great satisfaction, will, it is hoped, very soon pro- 
duce results conclusive as to the practical as well as 
merely theoretical knowledge communicated to the pupils. 
The masters are of opinion that the drawings at present 
exhibited show a manifest improvement upon those of the 
preceding year, and which were then greatly commended 
by the central committee of management at the Board of 
Trade, and one of which subsequently gained a prize 
offered by the Society of Arts, in London, thus having 


been twice rewarded.” 

A passage, from the h of Mr. Labouchere, 
is especially worthy of being extracted, as indicating 
the importance which the right honourable gen- 
tleman attaches to this branch of our national 
manufactures :— 


“Tt was true that, with regard to pottery manufactures, 
by the enterprise of Englishmen and the cheapness with 
which they supplied their productions, they had in a great 
degree commanded the markets of the world; at the same 
time they must admit that, with regard to various portions 
of the manufacture, by the great attention which foreign 
countries have paid to the cultivation of arts of design, 
they had been precluded from competing with those coun- 
tries as it regarded the higher descriptions of ware. He 
must say that he, for one, should attach little importance 
to the cultivation of the arts of design and the productions 
of the higher branches of the manufacture, if it were 
merely intended thereby to administer to the splendour 
and luxury of the few rich, but believing, as he did, that 
success in these higher branches of art was essentially 
connected with the complete success of the manufacture 
generally—that unless the taste for the arts of design was 
exercised in the first instance in the higher branches, and 
afterwards descended to the lower kinds of the pottery 
manufacture, they were in danger of losing their supe- 
riority throughout the whole of the manufacture,—for in 
this case success was closely connected with art, which 
administered to the comfort of the rich and the rity 
of those engaged in it :—it was on this account for 
one, attached extreme importance to the cultivation of 
taste in connection with the particular manufacture carried 
on in that district.” 


SHEFFIELD Scuoo. or Design.—On Septem- 
ber 5th the Annual Meeting of the friends and 
supporters of the Government School of Design in 
Sheffield, took place in the Music Hall of that 
town. It was presided over by the Earl of Arun- 
del and Surrey. The present state of this Institu- 
tion may be learned from the subjoined extract 
from the Report of the Council :— 

PN cmeatatets the friends of Ge Sete 
induced the Government to increase the grant from 2501. 
to 6001. These additional resources have been em ed 


in adding to the efficiency of the school. Two tional 
masters have been appointed —Mr. of the 
Paisley School, and Mr. H. D. Lomas, of and the 
superintendence of Mr. Young Mitchell, the master, 


has thus been rendered more complete. The number of 
pupils admitted from July 1843 to August 1849, was 509, 
the greater number of — de are now employed in con- 
nection with the staple manufactures of the town in the 
following branches, in which the art of design is essential 
to their prosperity :—Thirty-three employed as chasers, 
thirty-six die-sinkers, seventy-five designers, 

and modellers, fourteen engravers and etchers, twenty-five 





the premises in Arundel Street ; and although the contri- 
butions of the town have not yet borne a suitable propor- 
tion to the liberality of the Government, the manufacturers 
ied have so well responded 

that the debt of 500%. above mentioned has 
uced to 300/., and the Council express a confident 
that before the next annual meeting the entire debt 
be liquidated. In order further to stimulate the pro- 
art of design in Sheffield, the Council, at the 
suggestion of the head master, recommend the institution 
of two or more scholarships of 302. per annum, to be com- 
peted for annually, and to be conferred only on students 
of the school, with the absolute condition that the com- 
tors devote four days in the week to the study of Art 
the school. The Council refer with much satisfaction 
to the alteration which has the Provincial Schools 


eR 


F 


been specially commended by the artistical 
members of the Board of Trade department.” 


Mr. Young Mitchell, the master of this school, 
was deputed by the Council to visit the recent 
Exposition of Manufactures in Paris, and to make 
his report thereon. We wish we could find room 
to quote it entire, but must be content to extract 
the following sensible and judicious observations :— 


“From what I have already stated, you will perhaps 
have arrived at the same conclusion that I myself have 
done—namely, that in any branch of manufacture into 
which art enters, the French are infinitely our superiors. 
This is an unpalatable truth. Still it is a truth which 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon our manufacturers, 
in order that they may lose no further time in seeking a 
remedy. It now becomes our duty to inquire into the 
causes which have given our neighbours such a superiority 
over us in that very important and lucrative branch of 
— L .. Art aa \ a me the —s 

ion appears simple. e are wanting in 

artists. Where we employ common workmen, the French 
employ an educated artist. The words of an eminent 
Parisian manufacturer to me were— Sir, if you want good 
works you must employ good artists.’ This is precisely 
what I have been endeavouring to impress upon our 
manufacturers ever since my appointment to the school. 
I again repeat, we want artists. I do not speak of Sheffield 
alone, but of England ; and I would ask how many of our 
rs there are who have received a sound artistical 
education? How many are there capable of executing an 


original design into which the human re enters? 
Nay, I will Paes, and ask how many are who 
can even tolerably well copy the human figure? No 


wonder our are an repetition of conven- 
tional common p when we entirely exclude from them 
that which gives infinite beauty and variety—namely, the 
human ., without which, what, I would ask, would 
become of the designs by Raffaelle, of Julio Romano, or 
Cellini? If our manufacturers are desirous of rivalli 
the French, and establishing Art manufacture on a soun 
basis in this country, they must take immediate means to 
bring into existence a class of men of which at present we 
are comparatively wanting—namely, a class of highly 
educated men, who shall have been educated purely wit 
a view to making their talents available in manufactures. 
More than one manufacturer with whom I have had con- 
versations on the subject of introducing a higher style of 
art into our manufactures, has affirmed that the public 
would not purchase such works as I have described. 
Before I can believe this assertion, I must see such works 
produced and refused by the public. It is capable of 
— English are amongst the largest purchasers 

the French. Did we produce works of equal merit, 
and as cheaply as our neighbours (and there is nothing to 

ent us Tn time from so doing), we may depend upon 
t people would purchase more largely. 


—+—- 


OBITUARY. 


MR, M. A. NATTALI. 


Tue recent decease of this well-known bookseller 
must not be over without some record in 
our pages. the publisher of numerous illus- 
trated works of a superior order, at a cheap rate, 
he did much to promote a taste for this description 
of publication by — good Art cheap. The 
enumeration of a few of these will justify the 
remark ;—‘‘ Cuitt’s Etchings of Ancient Ruins, 

&.; “H ’s Views and Scenery on the 
Danube;” “ Hering’s Mountains and Lakes of 
Switzerland ;” “ Neal’s Views of English Man- 
¥ “Flaxman’s Compositions from Dante,” 





prevailing ic, about the 

while on a visit to Jersey ; leaving a widow 

family, for whose benefit, we understand, the busi- 
in Bedford-street, Covent 


ness 
carried on. 








THE EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART 
AT ANTWERP. 


Tue triennial exhibition in this city was ed 
on the 12th of August, and closed on the 23rd of 
Se ber. The catalogue contains 687 numbers, 
cipally of pictures ~y~d in oil; there are, 
owever, some water-colour wings, and a few 
— of om : 
modern school of Antwerp a here in 
the full radiance of its Aesloas dininetion as a 
school of colour; the classicists of Brussels abstain- 
ing generally from contributing. The exhibition 
is admitted to be very satisfactory, and has attracted 
@ great concourse of visitors, Among the Belgian 
artists whose names and works are familiar to 
English amateurs, there are pictures by Messrs, De 
Brackeleer, De Keyser ourmois, Genisson, 
Guffens, E. Hamman, Jacob Jacobs, H. Leys, 
J. Robie (flowers), J. Stevens (animals), Tschag- 
y, Van Eycken, Regemorter, Van Schendel, 

erboeckhoven, &c. &c., 

Of the foreign artists who have sent their works 
there are a few French and German; but David 
Roberts, R.A., has excited the greatest delight. 
He has contributed two pictures—one a ‘‘ View of 
Edinburgh, from the Citadel,” belonging to Mr. 
Jones Loyd, and the other the “ Tombs of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, at Grenada, belonging to 
Mr. Joseph Arden, of Rickmansworth Park. The 
possessors kindly permitted their being sent to 
Antwerp. In the exhibition they are hung in the 
place d’ . All the amateurs are enchanted 
with these pictures ; and hopes are entertained that 
in future exhibitions in Belgium the artists of 
Great Britain will enter into a fraternal concur- 
rence with the native painters. 

The President of the Academy of Antwerp, the 
Baron Gustaf Wappers, exhibits but one picture, 
called, in the catalogue, ‘‘ Boccacio with Joan of 
Naples.” It is a composition of three life-size 
figures, consisting of the Queen, a blond beauty, 
and her companion, a brunette, who may indicate 
the natural daughter of King Robert, immortalised 
by Boccacio, under the name of Fiametta. This 
pair of female forms are seen reclining in the most 
voluptuous indolence on a couch, while the author 

Decameron is seated in front on a pile of 
cushions, apparently reciting to the listless ladies 
an amusing tale, which excites their joyful mirth. 
All three figures are of the age when the omni- 
potent passion reigned uncontrolled. The climate, 
the costume, and the epoch are equally favourable 
to the painter, as the prince of Flemish colourists ; 
an aristocracy more enviable than the title and 
honours he . The picture is a triumph of 
harmony; the extensive range of flesh tints are 

ted into the most delicate gradations; 
the azure veins circulating beneath the tissue-like 
the nobility of birth. The ele- 
of the hands and feet perfects the 
female forms. The picture is a bouquet of 
and youthful beauty, developed in tones of c 
brilliant hue. But the artist has done more— 
had a nobler aim in a conception far beyond 
the manipulatory process; he has imparted a 
vitality of mind to the countenances and the very 
forms; the arcana of Art is flooded by the anima- 
tion that beams in eve rt. The figures are in 





the bod: idly e the delicious atmosphere 
: noe | Th? Baron Wappers hes never 
; the successful reception of his picture 
by the critics and the public is complete. 
M. Slingeneyer has taken an opposite course, and 
—_ to the pathies and feelings of the 
erant by an “Bp from the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew.” He has perfectly succeeded in re- 
cording the horrors of the infuriated slaughter ; it 
is a triumph of pathos and of the expression of agony 
nder the consolation of religion. A great advance 
ualities of Art is manifested in this 
ond the “ Battle of Lepanto,” which 
last year in Brussels. , 
As usual, there is an Art-Union Lottery, the 
of each ticket ten francs, for which the 
Prides will receive a li print after one 
exhibited, and pane Se 
chance of obtaining a picture neg Ge w 
lected committee. 
will be se for the by Shem tre 
no 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


IS IT POSSIBLE TO TEACH DESIGN? 


Sin,—There exists in the wor oe ay aged 
very intelligent persons, an opinion that t 
of desi caneet be taught—that their development 
depen onto upon natural gifts, and not on 
attainments, They think that the power of design- 
ing can be possessed but by the fortunate few who 
are born desi . They really think that it does 
not matter whet course of instruction the student 
pursues, for that, unless he “ natural 

for ing, he cannot be a designer! 

That some persons have a greater aptitude for 
designing than others I do not deny; that there 
is something in “natural gifts” I also admit ; 
but that it is impossible for the arts of design to be 
taught I cannot believe. From personal obser- 
vation and experience I have repeatedly found 
that persons not having the slightest idea of design- 
ing—not hardly understanding what the term 
implied—have, when placed under a proper course 
of education, proved that design may be taught— 
that every one -has the capabilities of becoming 
acquainted with the arts of design to such, an 
extent as to enable them to design, were they, to 
undergo a certain training for the purpose. 

For the proof of this, I would refer any one 
who disbelieves the , to note the progrese 
made by the ils in our of Design in the 
cultivation o ir imaginations and tastes, so as 
to enable them to become designers. 1am aware 
that design must be the production of the pupil’s 
mind, and not the mere bringing together of a 
certain number of set rules; but then that mind 
must undergo a kind of instruction suited to the 
wants of the student, ere it can — original 
designs that are of utility. ake, as an. in- 
stance, a boy who enters one of these Schools of 
Design. He enters it almost unacquainted with 
what design is. It is intended that he shall be a 
d r, but he is without natural gi Under 
the belief of the persons to whom L referred at 
the commencement of this article, he would be 
cast on one side as useless; it ome impossible, 
according to their idea, to make a designer of a 
man who has no natural gifts, But to return, In 
a similar manner to that which has been employed 
to furnish his mind with such knowledge. as. is 
taught at the boarding-selwol, that is to eay,- by 
teaching the A B C first, (for it.is not to be 
ex ed that he shall be able to read ere he has 
learned his letters, although he, may be a genius, 
or, in other words, a possessor of ‘‘ natural gifts,”’) 
the student begins by degrees to move upwards. 
He commences by learning the. letters; then 
proceeds ‘‘ to spell words of one sylleble,”’ and then 
to something higher; and so on he goes till he has 
acquired a perfect knowledge of what he is being 
instructed in, so as to enable him perfectly to 
understand it. He first learns the elements of 
designing, and proceeding steadily, carefully. 
with thought, through the whole series of. his 
studies, he is at last enabled by the help of qualifi- 
cations, which, previous to his beeoming acquainted 
with the arts of design, he did not.possess, to com- 
pose an original desi But still I do not deny 
that much may and does rely on natural gifts. 
There is no doubt but that the man who has.a 
natural gift for designing will commence to desi 
earlier, mae Age better for a time in t 
originality of his designs them the man who has 
nota natural gift. But notwithstanding hie natural 
gift, unless he undergoes'the training that the 
man without natural gifts is obliged to submit to— 
though probably it weuld-be of shorter-duration— 
there ean be but little doubt. but that his designs, 
however beautiful in their ideal conception, will 
be vulgar and mean in their execution. 

But the man who has no “ gifts,’’ who has had 
his imagination made pure and his mind informed, 
will frequently outdo and supersede the man of 
genius who has not undergone a proper and 
thorough training. In fact, his desi are fre- 
quently better, and of more real use than are the 
productions of the man of genius. ; 

So much depends on well-directed labour that I 
feel sure that any one possessing but moderate 
qualifications, would be enabled to design after 
undergoing, with attention.and thought, the course 
of instruetion which i pursued at our Schools of 
Design. It will of require that the stu- 
dent should be unabated in his attempts after in- 
formation, and that he should ‘“@ disposi- 
tion eagerly directed to the object of ite pursuit, 
and I will venture to assert that he will produce 
effects similar to those which some call the result 
of natural powérs,’'* 


tt ttt tata 


* Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “ Discourses.” 
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In the report which the Select Committee ap- 
pope Se eagaine Sate io oe teclat Dede ban 
t 


made, there oecurs the following passage, which 
I take the liberty of quoting as being corrobora- 
tive of the ious remarks :— 
“In the view of your committee, the schools are 


be irae mone mapas i 
to produce not so much design as designers, and 


better qualified to end saveage cuige 


designer is, however, a slow process, nor can it in 
many instances be carried to fection, ee 
when the’student is engaged in, or connected vs 
the manufactory, where he learns by experience 
what cannot be communi in any other manner. 


who is not better prepared to design or to execute 
a pattern than he would have been without the 
education there received.”” From this, it 
then, that it is not I alone who think that 
of design can be taught. 

I have, in the preceding remarks, endeavoured 
to explain, in a simple manner, my belief on this 
point; I hope I have been sufficiently 
to enable every one to understand it. “I have 
tried to’prove that it ts ible to teach " 
and Thave also tried to reasons W 
it can be taught. For a further Iw 
advise.all who doubt what I have here advanced, 
and are inclined to favour the old dicta, that ‘‘ none 
but those who are the possessors of natural gifts 
can be des 4,” to inv the question 
further, arid they will, I feel sure, find, that nine 


out of every ten of our designers do not 

any gifts, but that their being enabled t 
design results entirely from a proper education 
their having undergone a peculiar training fitted 
for the purpose. E. B. 


—— 


THE VERNON GALLERY. 


pears 
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MALVOLIO. 


D. Maclise, R.A., Paihter. R. Staines, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture 4 ft. Lin. by 2 ft.5 in. 


Mr. MActisz is one of the few artists acca | 
who, in our judgment, has successfully grappl 
with the difficulties of placing the characters of 
Shakespeare upon canvas, These difficulties are 
not to be overcome by a mind of ordinary calibre ; 
it should possess a power of conception, and the 
skill to work it ‘out somewhat analogous to that 
of which the great dramatist was master, Mr. 
Maclise’s pictures of ‘‘ Hamlet,” “ Macbeth,” and 
a ‘oo ana ve a: have studied 
eep e of human and passion. 
This if Malvolio,” though far below these works 
in the incident it depicts, and consequently afford- 
ing less opportunity for a display of pre-eminent 
capability in the representation of character of an 
elevated order, is nevertheless a highly attractive 
subject, and makes a very valuable picture. 

The scene is taken from the third act of ‘* Twelfth 
Night.” It lies in Olivia’s garden, where she and 
her attendant, Maria, are waiting an interview 
with the lady’s steward, Malvolio, 


‘* Oli. Where is Malvolio? 
Mar, He’s coming, madam, 

But in strange manner. He is sure possessed. 
Ok. Why, what’s the matter? does he rave 
Mar. No, madam, 

He does nothing but smile; your ladyship 

Were best have guard about you, if he come; 

For, sure, the man is tainted in his wits. 

OU, Go, call him hither, I’m as mad as he, 

If sad and merry madness equal be.— 


Enter MALVOLIO. 
— ees 
Mal. eet lady, ho, ho, (smiles fantastically). 
Ol, God comfort thee! why foet thew smile 44 
And kiss thy hand so oft?” 


Malvolio here presents himself before his mis- 
tress in yellow stockings, and —“*a 
colour she abhors, and a fashion she .” The 
vanity and self-sufficiency of the would-be suitor 
are unequivocally expressed in his ridiculous as- 
sumption of the airsand manners of the gentleman ; 
nor are the relative positions of the other characters. 
and the Pg Nee each is respectively ani- 
mated, less forci rendered ;—the half-angry, 
halfamused countenance of the lady, aiid the 
thorough enjoyment with which the maid contem- 


1a | ;which 





— 


plates a scene that she h inly i 
eA « 7 wa a instru- 
hae prestignd to induce Malvelie t 
king a : 
ter pn agree to have a double reralt™ in curing 
in ucing more importan’ 
Gareth of tat tecun, , 


The picture was painted in 1840, antl exhibited 
al Academy the same year. Mr. Staines 

who nen aed an Coorg engraving from . 
received some valua ts from Mr. ; 
his. work was cotapletell sag = 


ae aa 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tar Royat Ercutes and Mr. Juvér—The 
facts of this case will be in the recolléction of 
our veaders. Since the period when a verdict 
was given against the det t, Mr. Judge has 
been imprisoned for the costs of the suit, a sum 
far beyond his‘means of payment. Under these 
circumstances, it ap that Mrs. J ad- 
dressed a petition to the Queen for his liberation 
’ ion has been answered as described 
in the following letter: we print it entire, to 
show the generous and considerate manner in 
which the royal bounty has been made known to 
the recipient by Colonel Anson. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Judge will, for the future, profit by the 
——, shown him, and by the judicious and 

y expressed in the communication. 

e must say the pardon thus expressed—the 
mercy thus extended, is ‘heaping “ coals of fire.” 
lf Mr. Judge was ever influenced by any but the 
very worst feelings, he must deeply deplore the 
course he has so long and so pertinaciously 
pursued. ’ 
Batmogar, Sept. Sth. 

“Mapau,—I am commanded to acknowledge the receipt 
of your petition to the Queen for intercession in behalf of 
your husband, Mr. Judge, and to say, that having been 
directed to make inquiries into the allegations —r 
forward by you, it —— that they are wholl 
Neither have Mr. ge’s costs been added ‘to Mr. 
Judge's, nor is Mr. Judge's debt owing to his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert. 

“Mr. Judge was from the beginning liable for the whole 
césts; the suit against Mr. Strange was d from his 
having made his submission; your husband, on the con- 
trary, obliged it to proceed against him by following the 
o te course, and the heaviness of the costs are entirely 
the consequence of his pertinacity, and the costs are due 
to the solicitors employed in the cause. Any payment of 
costs, therefore, on the of Her Majesty and the Prince 
would be a gratuitous donation to your husband. 

“From your knowledge of his ———s efforts for 
—o to inflict every possible injury on Her Majesty, 
the Prince, their family, and the Court, by a system 
espionage into, misre mtation and vi of, all the 
acts of their private life, you will be the best 
he deserves such a boon at their hands. Nevertheless, it 
is repugnant to the feelings of Her Majesty and his Royal 
Se innocent persons like yourself and children 
should | in a canse with which their names are in any 
way and I am commanded to forward to you a 
check for 1802., with which you may pay your husband's 
costs, and extricate him from prison ; and may he in future 
su his family by a more honourable industry. 

R Requesting you will acknowledge the receipt of this 


rid Madam, your obedient servant, 
“Mus, Juper. mn ” “GE. Axsow.” 


A-Sarz or tHe Remamine Errects oF 
THORVALDSEN is announced to take place at 
Copenhagen on the 1st of October, and following 
days. As necessarily he must have left nw 
merous items disposable only by public sale, 
we expected long ago to hear of such a distribu- 
tion, which, indeed, had been more productive 
at a time when the Continent was not yet con- 
vulsed with volcanic throes, than now while the 
lava is still hot under our feet. The times are 
not favourable to the sale, but the fame of 
Albert Thorvaldsen is great, and henee we hope 
to hear an account of this auction— 

- ny several sorts of 

jnperting Deumasie health and # too. 
It seem rising, . when we remember the 
Thorvaldsen Memes which exists at Copen- 
hagen, that an finished marble works of the 
sculptor should be sold; the few marble pro 
ductions, however, which are advertised are 
repetitions. hig finished eu are “ Mercury 
preparing to : l Argus ” « ymede 
a Cup to the Eagle of Jupiter,” and a Cu 
standing with his d resting on his bow. | 
Mercury is without the petasus that distin 


money, 
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i on tho model which. sony Da seaenens 
me; the Ganymede -was origi execu 
for Lord Gower. The bas-reliefs, Rnished in 
marble, are sixteen in number ; they are gene- 
‘| pally small, measuring from about a foot and a 
to two feet in height, by a proportionate 
breadth. Thorvaldsen was the great modern 
master of bas-relief, and among these are repeti- 
| tions of some of his most admired productions; 
| as the pendants, “Cupid pre; to take the 
Butterfly” (Psyche), “Cupid in the 
| Faithful Dog,” and the pendants, “ Spring and 
Summer.” The number of works commenced 
| jn marble, but not finished, amounts to twelve; 
|| the part are of stat marble. The 
of these works will have the advan- 
|| tage of having them finished in the atelier of 
Thorvaldsen under the inspection of Professor 
Bissen, who directs the execution of other works 
of Thorvaldsen now in progress. The models 
of three of those works are among the effects 
offered for sale; those of the others the directors 
of the museum engage to supply from moulds 
to be made on the marble, in the museum at 
the expense of the purchaser. Among these 
there is but one statue, a repetition of the 
finished statue of Cupid. Three are busts, and 
the remainder are reliefs; one of the busts is 
that of Napoleon, of colossal proportions: it 
rests upon a globe, and is represented as borne 
aloft by an eagle. Two of the reliefs are from 
the grand work of Thorvaldsen, “ The Triumph 
of Alexander ;” we say two, because altho 
the section of the frieze is the same, yet 
pose of Alexander in one of them differs from 
the known composition. There are also “St. 
John baptising Christ ;” “The Graces;” a me- 
dallion—* The Centaur Nessus and Dejanira ;” 
“ Cupid leading Cerberus beneath an arch formed 


some of the most beautiful productions of the 
sculptor, statues as well as reliefs. There is a 
set of the Apostles in the Vor Frue Kirke, 
but the set is incomplete, as wanting St. An- 
drew and St. Thaddeus. The statue of the 
Saviour is also deficient, but in order to perfect 
the series, the authorities engage that the pur- 
chaser shall have casts of the figures that are 
wanting. We have again Mercury, Gany- 
mede, Hebe, and The Graces; and among the 
reliefs, sections from “The Triumph of Alex- 
ander;” “Cupid chained by the Graces;” 
“Hector reproaching Paris ;” “The Apotheosis 
of Schiller;” “The Charge to St. Peter;” “ 

John baptising Christ,” &. The works of Thor- 
valdsen number in all eighty-seven, and after 
these are catalogued a variety of studio effects, 
such as pedestals, blocks of marble, &c. 
collection of books and engravings is valuable 
and interesting, as containing generally the best 
works of the most i men of the 


“ 


5 


but, under all circumstances, the ement, 
we think, will turn out the ped nae gs pr mee 
tageous. Professor Bissen, who will direct the 
finishing of the imperfect works, was the favourite 
pupil of the great sculptor. 

& VeRNnon TestimoniaL.—It will be remem- 
bered that, according to an ulterier resolution 
of the committee, the Vernon Testimonial will 
be a bust, and not @ medallion: to the circum- 
stances which have occasioned this change, we 











second is to extend as an heirloom with the 
ForcEep crurEs.—Mr. J. F. Herring, the 


well-known animal painter, applied a few days 
tting magistrate at Guildhall, for 
his advice under the following cireumstances :— 
The matter had been previously submitted pri- 
_ to Mr. Alderman Copeland, who consi- 
dered it of so much importance to the public at 
large, as to deserve the widest ‘circulation. It 
appeared that Mr. Herring had discovered that 
ame Reiko Bas dene 4 ing of copies of his 
pictures for large sums of money, re resenting 
that they were original, and gned with his 
name. He therefore wished to know what course 
he ought to take in procuring reparation for the 
injury received, as he was in a position to bring 
forward ample proof of the correctness of his 
statement; and he mentioned two or three 
cases in point. Sir Peter Laurie, who sat 
on the bench with Alderman Copeland, said 
he was of opinion that a charge of fo coul 
not be maintained, there being a ty ae 
on record, that a signature on linen to a deed 
was not binding ; but there could be no question 
that the y who sold the pictures might be 
prosecuted for obtaining money by false pre- 
tences. It would seem that since the nefarious 
system of wholesale dealing in the “old masters” 
has been stopped (chiefly, we will presume to 
say, our exertions), the trade in modern 
works been taken up, and Stanfields, Land- 
seers, and other popular works are extensively 
supplied by fraudulent dealers. The names of 
some of these are in our hands, and we shall 
shortly feel it our duty to acquaint the publie 
with them. But the knavery of such transac- 
tions is not confined to the dealers alone; the 
artists who copy these pictures, with the mono- 
gram or without it, are sharers in the theft— 
there is no milder term we can apply to it. It 
is idle to plead that, =. asked to copy a 

icture, they are ignorant of the purposes for 
which it is eel; the calling and character 
of the employer would, in most instances, furnish 
the clue. Artists who can imitate such men as we 
have named, en Fa ogee be men of — 
and capable of painting original wo 
for legitimate sale: the credit of the profession 
therefore demands that their talent should not 
be prostituted to a base and ing end. We 
feel little sympathy for the public who allow 
themselves to be cheated: over and over again 
we have pointed out the remedy ; let them go at 
once to the fountain heed the painter’s studio, 
when they wish to a! 
they should have to wait for what they require. 
There are other channels, moreover, through 
which wy Bnd be ied—honest and re 
spectable dealers who will guarantee the authen- 
ticity of a work. Besides, there are few artists 
who would refuse to answer any application that 
might be made to them as to the probable vali- 
— a picture offered for sale. 


Arr-Union or Loxpon.—We are 











this must, we are aware, be a work of time ; and 
it is essential to its own existence, as well as to 
the realisation of such an end, that it should 
become popular ere it can exert its influence— 
now this popularity can ouly be attained by some 
sort of submission to the public taste. The 
point once reached, the ing committee of 
the Art-Union of London may follow the coun- 
sels of their own judgment, which will be found 
to accord, generally, with that of the subseri- 
bers, in securing for them prints of a different 
character. In the meantime, they must not be 
deterred by the opinions of three or four grum- 
blers, who perhaps scarcely know what they 
want, from ing their own course, and 
working out their end through “good rt 
and evil report,” of the former of which y 
may justly lay claim to the larger share. This 
year has undoubtedly seen them take a long 
step in advance of all previous efforts. 

RLESTANE House, CHELTENHAM.—This su- 
perb mansion has received a further addition to 
the suite of reception rooms, and, including the 

, now constitutes a on the principal 

of upwards of three feet in | 
It will readily be understood that the walls of 
the new building are covered with pictures, 
among which may be noticed, “The Wood 
N saluting the isi Sun,” by F. Danby, 
A.RA.; “The Fall of don, E. 4 
Ward, A.RA.; “Diana and Nymphs,” by W. 
E. Frost, A.R.A.; “A View of the Bay of 
Naples,” by Muller; and several other fine 

i Among the recent acquisi- 
tions by Lord N ick, are a “ Cruei- 
fixion with Volets,” by 


Rome, said he was a great master, of exquisite 
taste, and that very few w were 
to his. The by Lord North- 
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Enes chisdy with the vow af epaning 60 the 
public an exhibition of engravings from the 
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REVIEWS. 





Decorative Art. By Ronert Ronson. Pub- 
lished by J. Weaix, London; Bertier, Bir- 
mingham ; and Lambert, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

From the title of this work, which is published in 
parts, we learn that it is intended to exhibit the 
development of Decorative Art in its natural and 
geometrical elements, and to show its practical 
application to architecture and manufactures by a 
systematic arrangement of illustrations, with de- 
seriptive text. The subject is one of the highest 
importance to a country where, by comparison, the 
Art of Design is, as yet, but imperfectly under- 
stood, though we must acknowledge that, of late 
years, it has made vast headway among us, as 
regards both objects to which it more 7 
applies. The general plan of Mr Robson’s wor 
is highly comprehensive, his purpose being, as he 
says, to “correct the still prevalent, vague, and 
imperfect knowledge afloat, as regards the true 
characteristics of the particular periods of Archi- 
tectural and Decorative Art, from the time of the 
Egyptians to the epoch of the ‘ Revival,’ and to 
facilitate the student, artist, artisan, and manufac- 
turer in the accomplishment of works, approxi- 
mating as nearly as possible to the beau ideal of 
perfection.” In pursuance of his plan, the author 
proposes to give a complete history of the subject, 
from the earliest period down to the close of the 
reign of our last monarch, oe the works of 
the several nations, ancient and modern, who have 
rendered themselves famous by their productions ; 
and to accompany this history with biographical 
notices of the great artists who have flourished in 
the respective countries. Another portion of his 
plan embraces critical remarks and suggestions on 
the most celebrated edifices and works of a deco- 
rative nature ; to which is added a “‘ Chronological 
Table” of the arts referred to; the whole profusely 
illustrated with engraved plates and | thographs of 
all matters bearing on the subject. It will thus be 
evident that the task he has undertaken is no 
light one, and that it will require no little labour 
and perseverance to bring it to a successful issue ; 
but Mr. Robson is evidently an enthusiast, and his 
zeal, coupled with the knowledge he undoubtedly 
possesses, wil], we trust, be sufficient to overcome 
all the difficulties in his way. From the specimens 
of the work which lie before us, we are inclined to 
argue very favourably of it; many of the designs 
introduced are extremely beautiful, and we have 
no doubt the book altogether will prove most 
acceptable to the classes to whom it is more parti- 
cularly addressed; these, in a great commercial 
country like our own, are neither few nor unim- 
portant ; from the artist to the artisan (if a distine- 
tion be made, and it ought not to be, between 
them), all, we are satisfied, may learn much from 
the study of these pages. 

A Paysictan’s Hourpay, with a Map and IIlus- 
trations. By Joun Fornes, Esq., M.D. 
Published by J. Murray, London, 

The word “holiday,” so dear to our youth, so 
cherished by the “‘ working classes’ of all grades 
and ranks, must be taken ‘with a difference ;” 
to the inactive—the most unhappily indolent—it 
conveys the idea of repose, half dream, half sleep; 
to the over worked, a hope of rest—a freedom from 
the bodily and monotonous toil, in which the mind 
has no part ; to the active, change of scene, change 
of occupation, but certainly not rest. 

Dr. Forbes, it will be thought, worked harder 

during his “ month’s holiday” than if he had 
remained in London in the unwearied exercise of 
that noble profession which brings hope and health, 
and their multitude of anticipated or real blessings, 
to hundreds, who, without his advice, would either 
fall at once by rapid disease, or spend the remnant 
of their days in suffering and sorrow. It is evident 
that the Doctor's idea of a ‘‘ holiday” is anything 
but “‘ repose,” and his advice on this head is worthy 
the attention of all who seek change with a view 
to pleasure or to health. There is nothing new to 
describe in Switzerland ; it is the same all glorious 
land as when Tell expelled a tyrant and set the 
Cantons free; but the power to make a pleasant, 
and even a novel, book, depends on the writer far 
more than on the country,—things continue the 
same, but thoughts vary ; if in this case the soil 
from whence they spring is pure and faithful, and 
they are naturally expressed, the stay-at-home will 
find fresh entertainment in the fresh tour of a self- 
thinking and self-relying person ; thus it is that 
the “ Physician's Holiday " isas “fresh”’ as if it 
described a new country ; those who have read all 
that has been previously written about Switzerland 
will peruse this volu ne with interest and amuse- 
ment, closing the book with a certainty that they 
are wiser than when they cut the first page. 


A FuneRAL Oration, occasioned by the death of 
Tuomas Co ug, delivered before the National 
Academy of Design, New York, May 24, 1848. 
By W.C. Bryant. 

There is something peculiarly graceful and befitting 

in the first poet of the Union coming forward to 

embalm, with the cedar-oil of his eloquence, the 
memory of its hitherto greatest landscape painter. 

It is not the professors of his enchanting Art only 

who will be benefited by this act, but the citizens 

of both the great nations which claim an interest 
in the fame of its subject, for Cole was by birth an 

Englishman. America, though not solely the 

Union, has given us Copley, West, Newton, 

and Eddis, and proper it is that we should make it 

areturn, Such an interchange is better and more 
binding than any treaties. Thomas Campbell, in 
an unpublishéd poem, says— 

** As our nations are kindred in language and kind, 

May the ties of our blood be the ties of our mind, 

And perdition to him who our peace wou!d unbind ; 

May we struggle, not who sball in fight be the toremost, 

But the boldest in sense, in humanity warmest.” 

America is well entitled to claim Cole. Hers 
were the sources of his inspiration; for it was 
amid the majestic scenery of the Ohio, and its 
boundless woods, that the ‘‘ Spirit of the Universe ”’ 
descended on him. Instead, however, of wishing 
to restrict the painter’s name or works to one 
nation, we love rather to regard him as a true 

Cosmopolite, who worships at 

* Shrines to no code or creed confined.” 


The landscape painter is, of all men, the best 
entitled to exclaim— 
“Creation’s heir—the world, the world, is mine!” 


For he at least speaks a “‘ language which has gone 
out unto all the ends of the earth, unaffected by 
the confusion of Babel.” 

Cole seems to have been eminently endowed 
with qualities which win the love and regard of 
his fellow-men. ‘‘He reverenced his profession 
as the instrument of good to mankind; ”’ 

** And would no kindred hold 
With aught of sordid or debasing mould.” 

“IT do not mean,” said he, not long before his 
death, ‘‘ to paint any more pictures with a view to 
—, Thus the world had lost its hold upon 

im before he was withdrawn from it; and “ trans- 
lated to a state of larger light, and nobler beauty, 
and higher employments of the intellect.’ 





MAN: FROM THE CRADLE TO THE GRAVE. 
lllustrated in a Series of Seven Original En- 
gravings on Wood. Published by W. H. 
Smiru & Son, London. 

Shakspeare’s Seven Ages of Life, singly and col- 

lectedly, have been fruitful subjects for the artist 

yet how rarely have we seen them brought forw 
in that spirit of unmistakeable personality with 
which the lines of the poet has immortally de- 
scribed them ; the poetry of the theme is too often 
sacrificed to a conventional translation. The 
present series of designs forms no exception to 
these remarks in general, though we can detect 
passages in some of them that evince a feeling 
somewhat in harmony with the descriptive text. 
Our principal objection, however, arises from the 
absence of one uniform treatment throughout the 
whole, whereby the continuity of idea is totally 
lost ; the costumes of the figures differ in all ; thus, 
the “‘ Infant’’ and its nurses, are in the dress of 
the present day; the ‘ Schoolboy,” in that of the 
past century ; the “‘ Soldier,”’ is storming a fortress 
in Hessian boots; while the “ Justice” appears in 
the garb of three or four centuries back. The best 
design of the whole, taken per se, is the ‘‘ Lean 
and Slippered Pantaloon,’’ by J. Gilbert, which is 
full of character. The artists who furnished the 
drawings are Messrs. J. Gilbert, M. Claxton, and 
M‘Kewan; the engraver is Mr. Gilks. 


BATHING: Its PLEASURES AND ADVANTAGES. 
By T. Empuine. Published by W. F. 
Ramsay, Brompton. 

Though somewhat late in the season for a pre- 

sumptive continuance of bathing operations in the 

open air, we would strenuously recommend the 
perusal of this pamphlet by all who have hitherto 
denied themselves such a healthy and invigorati 
luxury. The writer, Mr. Embling, is a medi 
practitioner who has made himself exceedingly 
active in directing public attention to the state of 
the Serpentine river, with a view of preserving it 
in a proper condition for the bather, and the essa 
before us was lately delivered by him at the Insti- 
tute of Literature, in Belgrave Senate, and is now 


published at the desire of the ‘* Bathing Club.” 
It contains much excellent advice on the subject 
treated, and cannot fail to render important ser- 
vice by its sensible advocacy of the practice. 











ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE NATURAL Orpe 
PLANTS, arranged in Groups, with Deenty. 
tions. By ExizaneTa Twinixo. Part . 
Published by J. Cunpatt, London. : 

The numerous publications which of late 
have appeared on the natural history and the Tait 
vation of flowers, prove how great interest has 
been awakened to the study of this subject; and 
indeed, we know of none that, from its refinement. 
beauty, and pure lessons it inculcates, is more 
likely to exercise a beneficial and healthy influence 
on the mind, for we believe it to be utterly impos- 
sible for an ardent admirer of flowers—the simplest 
and most exquisite of God’s creations—to be an 
unintellectual and low-minded man, in whatever 
class of society he may move. The plan of this 
work is excellent ; specimens of the various tribes 
are one in groups, so that we at once see the 
peculiar character of each; and the accompanying 
letterpress points out those which are not intro. 
duced, as well as describes the whole, with their 
botanical and common appellations, and the coun- 
tries where they are indigenous. The drawings 
are on a large scale, and are coloured with much 
care and accuracy. 


Portrait or Sm J. Brooxs, Rajah of Sarawak. 
Painted by F. Grant, A R.A. Engraved by 
G. R. Warp. Published by P. & D. Cox- 
NAGHI, London, 
A characteristic portrait of an enterprising and 
ae individual, who, in the cause which he 
as taken in hand, seems likely to do the state 
some service. The countenance exhibits remark- 
able energy and strength of mind, such as would 
operate advantageously in the prosecution of the 
work of civilisation among semi-barbarous, but 
valorous people. It is engraved in mezzotinto, 
and the print is a capital example of Mr. Ward’s 
free and forcible style. 


PILGRIMAGES To St. MARY oF WAILSINGHAM 
AND St. THomas oF CANTERBURY. By 
Erasmus. Newly translated with notes by 
J. Goven Nicuors, F.S.A. Published by 
J B. Nicnoxs and Son, Westminster. 

A curious phase of life in the middle ages is here 
displayed in the words of the fearlessly-speaking 
Erasmus; illustrated by the researches of a patient 
and pains-taking antiquary of our own day. It is 
not a little remarkable to observe how strongly 
the common sense of the thoughtful members of 
the church of Rome revolted from the errors and 
follies which were engrafted on her observances. 
This custom of pilgrimages was indulged to an 
extent which became productive of much evil: 
men neglected their families and business, and 
the idle indulged in blameable acts of immorality. 
The picture which has been left to us is far from a 
pleasant one, of the scenes enacted in such journey- 
ings, while the false plea of religious observance 
was used to gloss over all. The riches which 
accrued to such places as Walsingham and Canter- 
bury by the constant visits of pilgrims is shown by 
Mr. Nichols to have been of great value and im- 
portance. The way in which that gentleman has 
illustrated his author by a vast fund of research, 
makes his book a pattern for annotators, and the 
engravings he adopts ere always appropriate and 
useful additions. 


A MANUAL For THE Stupy or SEPULCHRAL 
SLABS AND Crosses OF THE MIDDLE Aces. 
By Epwarp L, Cutts, R.A. Published by 
J. H. Paxxer, Strand, London. 
Another of those profusely-illustrated antiquarian 
works which have given so much celebrity to Mr. 
Parker’s publications. No one knows better than 
that publisher the full value of a large number of 
fact-illustrations, when judiciously selected and 
arranged ; it is this which has given much value to 
his previous books, such as the ‘‘ Glossary of Archi- 
tecture,” and we trace the same spirit guidin the 
compilation of the present volume. Though re- 
stricted simply to slabs and crosses, it is surprising 
to see the great variety and number brought 
together, nearly three hundred in all, and examine 
the curiosity or variety of each. They are all 
engraved with much truth and care; the abundance 
may be said to satisfy the inquirant; we would, 
however, remark, that we think more crosses ould 
have been given, as there are very few of these 
engraved, and many exceedingly beautiful - 
amples might have been ily found. — 
slabs are, however, singularly profuse, and =. 
very perfect idea of the variety and beauty w 
characterised these medieval works. The intro- 
ductory account to the volume is put together in 
a careful manner, and consists of ma 
founded on an extensive examination of these early 


works, It is, altogether, an useful 






























